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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING LITERATURE 


LINCOLN R. GIBBS 
University of Pittsburgh 

Teachers of literature may be classified as amateurs and disci- 
plinarians. The amateur understands his work to be that of 
inciting students to enter the fields of literature in quest of novel 
and refined pleasures. Within certain limits of decency and formal 
excellence, one book is to him as good as another. Milton and 
Robert Herrick are on the same plane, both being superb artists 
whose writings yield an intense thrill. The educational function 
of literature is to break up the mental lethargy of the natural 
human animal, start in his mind a lively dance of images, sensations, 
and feelings, and provoke a spirit of mental adventure. The 
amateur often has mental agility and grace in high degree; 
often he is a person of varied tastes and wide-ranging inter- 
ests. Perhaps Walter Pater is the purest example of the type 
at its best and its worst. The craving for mental excitement, the 
moral irresponsibility, the attempt to intensify every passing 
moment of existence, since the passing moment is all and is patheti- 
cally brief, the relativism into which all principles, all permanence, 
and all human dignity are dissolved—all this is expressed in some 
sentences which I select from the Conclusion of Pater’s volume of 
essays on the Renaissance, which is (so far as I know) the most 
explicit statement of his theory of culture. 

To ... . a tremulous wisp constantly reforming itself on the stream, to 
a single sharp impression, with a sense in it, a relic more or less fleeting, of such 
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moments gone by, what is real in our lives fines itself down. It is with this 
movement, with the passage and dissolution of impressions, images, sensations, 
that analysis leaves off—that continual vanishing away, that strange, perpetual 


weaving and unweaving of ourselves... 


The service of philosophy, of 


speculative culture, towards the human spirit is to rouse, to startle it into sharp 


and eager observation. . . 


. . Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, 


is the end. A counted number of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, 
dramatic life. How may we see in them all that is to be seen by the finest senses ? 
. . . « While all melts under our feet we may well catch at any exquisite passion, 
or any contribution to knowlege that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit 


free for a moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colors, 
and curious odors, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend. Not 
to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude in those about us, and 
in the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic dividing of forces on their ways, is, 


on this short day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening. 
the splendor of our experience and of its awful brevity, gathering all we are into 
one desperate effort to see and touch, we shall hardly have time to make theories 


about the things we see and touch. 


With this sense of 


What we have to do is to be forever test- 


ing new opinions and courting new impressions, never acquiescing in a facile 


orthodoxy of Comte, or Hegel, or of our own. 


Philosophical theories or ideas, 


as points of view, instruments of criticism, may help us to gather up what might 


otherwise pass unregarded by us. 


ilosophy is the microscope of thought.”’ 
“Philosophy is the 1 pe of tk 


The theory or idea or system which requires of us the sacrifice of any part of 


this experience, in consideration of some interest into which we cannot en 


ter 
LCi, 


or some abstract theory we have not identified with ourselves, or what is only 


conventional, has no real claim upon us. 


This passage is dated 1868. 


Could it by chance have come 


under the eyes of Thomas Carlyle, one may imagine the rage of that 


stern prophet. 


“Sickly latter-day Epicureanism! 


dainty corrupt 


Dilettanteism and Sentimentality!’’ are the mildest terms he would 


have applied. 


Yet the irony of things is such that the writings of 


Carlyle himself have often been used, I judge, as the means of 
producing just such thrills of voluptuous aestheticism as Pater 


describes. 


American youth are unpromising material for disciples of Pater; 


nor are there many teachers of literature who consciously hold his 


philosophy of culture. 


But so long as aesthetic standards only are 


considered in the selection of literature, and so long as the student’s 
enjoyment is the sole or even the most important criterion of 
successful teaching, so long as a vague enthusiastic impressionism 





is regarded as an ideal, Pater’s sentences describe a limit to which 
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aspirations and efforts tend. The dilettante teacher drives out of 
the literature class the students of sturdier intellectual build; he is 
in some danger of softening the moral fiber of others, by a reckless 
development of tastes and sympathies; and at the best, he deprives 
students of the astringent benefits of discipline. 

I have called the other class of teachers disciplinarians. It is 
an ugly name and an inadequate one; but it emphasizes the main 
burden of this paper. I do not mean to identify the disciplinarian 
with the wielder of the birch, certainly; nor do I represent him as 
especially attached to the ancient doctrine of formal discipline, 
now almost universally discredited. The study of literature is the 
discipline of ideas in the sense that its serious object is to indoctri- 
nate students with ideas of supreme worth, and to give them practice 
in the critical treatment of such ideas. The art forms of literature, 
especially the great dramas and epics and the weightier examples 
of prose fiction, are of prime importance because they present 
the most comprehensive philosophy of life in the most accessible 
terms. They have the advantage over technical philosophy (as 
Sir Philip Sidney pointed out in the Defense of Poetry) that they 
present ideas in the concrete and in action. The special place 
of literature in the educational program is fixed by the fact that it 
is the most intellectual of the arts and therefore the best adapted 
to the critical evaluation of experience and to permanent moral 
effect. Those old phrases of Matthew Arnold are still valid: 
“Poetry interprets life for us;’’ ‘‘poetry and eloquence are the 
Moral and humanistic education is now largely 
in the hands of the teachers of literature. 

Especially is it the work of the teacher of literature to re-enforce 
the moral and political tradition of his own country. For example, 
is Walt Whitman’s conception of democracy wholly sound and ade- 


? 


criticism of life.’ 


quate? The dilettante teacher may satisfy himself if he leads a 
good percentage of his students to respond to the reading of a few 
of Whitman’s lyrics with appropriate vibrations of the nerves. 
The disciplinarian must scrutinize the social mind of Whitman, as 
disclosed in Democratic Vistas and elsewhere, must make a critical 
appraisement of his moral temper, and compare his ideas with those 
of other exponents of Americanism. Not only must he do these 
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things himself; he must also put into the hands of students appa- 
ratus and data for making the same studies. He must set up a 
series of experiments in the discipline of ideas. 

The conception of the work of a literature that I have sketched 
has been amply expounded by Professor Irving Babbitt, and for 
further development of it I am disposed to refer my readers to his 
books. In Literature and the American College (1908) he sets forth 
his conception of the discipline of ideas, with a broad comparative 
background and many present-day applications. In an article in 
the English Journal of February, 1920, he makes a brief statement 
of the main principle, particularly addressed to teachers of English 
literature; and in his latest book he treats Rousseau as the chief 
representative of the relaxing effects of modern naturalistic culture, 
so that the book is in some sense a plea for a more rigorous discipline 
of ideas. It is just possible that Professor Babbitt has overstressed 
the disintegrating and confusing effects of Rousseauism; that he, 
like Matthew Arnold, overrates the efficacy of culture as a preven- 
tive of anarchy; and that he is too dark a prophet concerning the 
fate of our civilization. I do not profess to pass on these matters; 
my concern is with the solid and timely truth of Professor Babbitt’s 
contentions. This truth is worthy of being made a guiding prin- 
ciple amid the confusions that beset liberal education at present. 
The mental and moral development of the individual, by the disci- 
pline of the great ideas, especially of those that have molded the 
civilization of which the student is a member, is the long tradition 
of liberal culture. The discipline includes an adequate historical 
and comparative background, since no idea can be appraised 
without heing made to appear in perspective. Such a treatment 
applied, for example, to the conceptions of luxury and thrift would 
be most salutary for the present generation. Let a teacher bring 
together the dicta of moralists, ancient and modern, on these heads, 
suggest comparisons, make due allowance for changes in economic 
conditions, and attempt a historical survey of the wisdom of the race 
in the matter of personal expenditures. The influence of such an 
exercise would be massive. 

But what does the discipline of ideas mean in practical educa- 
tional terms—in terms of the training of teachers, the selection of 
literature and preparation of texts, and actual classroom practice ? 
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What changes would it bring to pass in the requirements for 
advanced degrees and the type of instruction and research in 
graduate schools ? 

Most of these questions reduce themselves to the matter of the 
training of college teachers of English literature. And here the 
alignment of the discussion shifts somewhat. When changes in 
the training of college teachers or in the requirement for the 
doctorate are proposed, the opposition comes from the philologists, 
not from the amateurs. The scientific students of language and of 
literary history have the prestige of scholarship and still very largely 
control the training of college teachers of English. I do not purpose 
to revive this venerable contre ersy; I only register my own 
convictions, viz., that linguistic science is instrumental only in its 
relation to liberal education; that it is a discipline of facts and 
laws, like other sciences, whereas the discipline needed in a liberal 
arts course is primarily one of values and standards; that as a 
science philology is decidedly less important than the natural 
sciences, since it gives comparatively little control of the facts that 
make up its subject-matter—i.e., a knowledge of its laws gives the 
student very little power to improve his own speech or to appreciate 
that of others. Therefore I believe that philology should be 
relegated to its proper instrumental position in the training of a 
teacher of literature. Such a teacher should know as much 
linguistic science as he finds useful for mastering the languages he 
needs, and he should know somewhat intimately the structure and 
history of his own language. 

As a substitute (in part) for the linguistic science in the require- 
ments for advanced degrees, a humanistic study of the ancient 
literature is most desirable. A teacher of modern literature should 
be able to recognize a Platonic idea in Wordsworth or Tennyson, 
without being edified by the margin. A knowledge of the institu- 
tions, literature, art, religion, and politics of ancient Greece and 
Rome is incomparably more valuable for the discipline of ideas 
than a knowledge of Germanic philology. Background, continuity 
of tradition, the experience of a humane civilization in education 
and culture, are all on the side of Plato and Sophocles, and very 
little on the side of Ulfilas and the Beowulf. But “this faith has 
many a purer priest than I,”’ and I prefer to devote my space to 
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aspects of the matter that have not been thoroughly discussed 
already. 

The teacher of literature needs some knowledge of the history 
of science and philosophy. The natural sciences are now the most 
powerful factor in education. So far as education is utilitarian, 
this is necessary. But the vogue of science, whatever its cause, 
affects the disposition of students toward other studies. Further- 
more, science influences one’s world-view and _life-philosophy. 
One is hardly competent to discuss Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam if he 
lacks a knowledge of the state of science in England in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. One cannot explain particular 
passages involving geological, astronomical, or biological ideas; 
one cannot estimate the influence of science in shaping the author’s 
moral and religious character. And since the speculative thought 
of the race, especially in our own era, is closely related to scientific 
development, and since speculative thought bears more or less 
directly on moral life and on literature, the teacher of literature may 
profitably interest himself in the history of philosophy. ‘The history 
of science and the history of philosophy should be recognized as a 
suitable minor for the doctorate in English. 

I suppose that no intelligent person can be unaware of the 
existence and the vast influence of certain tendencies that are com- 
prised under the name of naturalism. Thousands of persons feel 
these tendencies who do not know them by name, or recognize their 
source, or trace their implications. Now naturalism is a menace to 
all humane interests, liberal education included, because it is mecha- 
nistic and fatalistic. It treats consciousness itself as a petty pathetic 
incident in the machinery of the cosmos. The immense popularity 
of Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam at the end 
of the nineteenth century is owing not chiefly to its extraordinary 
literary merits, but rather to the fact that the fatalism and mate- 
rialism of the poem chime with this naturalistic cult. Now the 
corrective of naturalism is the discipline of ideas, with humane 
letters to the fore, because naturalism results from too exclusive 
attention to cause-and-effect sequences and not enough (or any) 
attention to purpose-and-end sequences—too much stress on cause 
and quantity and not enough stress on quality and value. Phi- 
lology cannot redress the balance, for its own aim is scientific. 
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Vague amateurish appreciation of literature cannot do so, since it 
makes the unrefined taste of the student the measure of all things. 
No merely intellectual discipline can accomplish a practical result; 
it cannot stir strongly the springs of motive and action. In view 
of these facts, literature must assume in the schools the function 
that Matthew Arnold ascribed to it—that of mediating between 
the power of knowledge and the other great powers that constitute 
human nature. Hence the literature teacher—though he cannot 
be a scientist—should know something of science, in order to combat 
the naturalistic philosophy, which is a disreputable camp-follower 
of science and the real enemy of spiritual life in the modern world. 

The latest pretender to the seat of honor once occupied by the 
old humane disciplines is the group of social sciences. Professors 
of economics and sociology assert that their sciences rest on physics, 
chemistry, biology, and psychology, and that they contain whatever 
of natural science is desirable in a scheme of liberal education. 
Furthermore, many sociologists are prone to represent all moral 
problems as social, not individual. Some even manifest hostility 
to all individual culture, mental or moral. So far as the moral 
education of the individual is concerned, they regard that as a 
by-product of his training for vocation or for social service. There 
is enough coherence and plausibility in these assertions to make 
them prevail, unless the advocates of the older type of liberal culture 
recognize that their work is the discipline of ideas and of values. 
They still have a certain advantage derived from tradition and 
custom. They cannot long maintain it if they persist in being either 
pedants or amateurs. They must look beyond their departmental 
barriers and make the college work as a unit, not as an aggregation 
of rival departments. Their work is broad and varied, but it is 
one—the development of the individual to the full stature of man- 
hood. The old tradition of Humanitas has been enriched, not 
canceled, by the sciences, natural and social. But it must maintain 
its integrity and discharge its specific responsibility. It must 
brace the moral nerve, refine the sense of values, interpret life in 
terms of personalism. In this enterprise, the pleasure of the student 
in his reading, valuable and necessary as it is as an incident of the 
process, is too capricious, relative, and transitory to serve as 
either incentive or goal. This enterprise is the discipline of ideas. 



































THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL PAPER 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Central High School, Newark, N.J. 


To red-blooded American boys and girls the business of running 
a school paper appeals with irresistible attraction. In what high 
school are positions on the editorial and business staffs not coveted ? 
To those who win these appointments come the thrill of success, 
the joy of leadership in the student-body, the exhilaration of doing 
something in which all one’s fellows are intensely interested. 

Herein lies a great opportunity for teachers of English who wish 
to make their work thoroughly alive and practical. For a number 
of years the writer took a leading part in the supervision of 
the boys and girls who run a representative American school 
magazine—The Pivot, published at Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. Not only from a literary and artistic point of view 
but more especially from a financial point of view this paper 
met with decided success. To run an artistic high-school paper at 
a profit is, as all who have attempted it will admit, no easy task. 

A codification of the rules which insured the success of The Pivot 
has been made in such a way as to be adaptable for use in any 
high school of average size. These rules are given below. Perhaps 
they will point the way to a more practical type of work in the 
business of running school papers elsewhere. 

It will be noted that the duties of the editorial and reportorial 
stafis are so formulated as to provide a large number of students 
with systematic work in the journalism of school life, and that the 
work of the business staff, particularly of the staff of advertising 
solicitors, provides real training in salesmanship, such as will 
correlate the classroom work in business English and in salesman- 
ship very directly and intimately with the throbbing life of the 
business world into which the boys and girls of the school 
must go. 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL PAPER 


The system is as follows: 


DUTIES OF THE BUSINESS STAFF 


1. The business manager 5. The circulation manager 
2. The assistant manager 6. The assistant circulation 
manager 
3. The advertising manager 7. The auditor 
4. The assistant advertising 8. The assistant auditor 
manager 


1. The business manager is responsible for the financial success 
of the school paper, and should see that advantageous contracts 
are secured for printing, engraving, and supplies; that advertising 
space is sold in sufficient quantity and at sufficient rates to pay for 
a publication that will compare favorably in size and in artistic 
quality with the best high-school publications in the country; 
and that the work of distributing the paper and auditing the 
records is done in an efficient manner. 

2. The assistant business manager is the personal assistant of 
the business manager, and should see that all copy, both editorial 
and advertising, is promptly delivered to the printer or linotypist; 
that all material for cuts is promptly delivered to the engraver; 
that proofs are promptly brought to the managing editor and 
returned with directions to the printer; that the proper number of 
copies is ordered; that the paper goes to press on time; and that 
the issue is ready for distribution on the day announced. 

3. The advertising manager is responsible for the maintenance 
of an adequate organization of advertising solicitors, and should 
see that possible advertisers are systematically and dynamically 
urged to buy advertising space in the school paper; that advertis- 
ing proof-sheets are duly corrected; and that an advertising dummy 
is properly made up and delivered to the managing editor on a 
regular day each month. 

4. The assistant advertising manager is the personal assistant 
of the advertising manager in carrying on the activities of the 
department. 

5. The circulation manager is responsible for the successful sale 
of each issue, and should see that monthly posters are displayed 
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throughout the school several days in advance of the date of 
publication; that the proper number of copies is received from the 
binder; that advance copies are delivered to the local newspapers 
for review; and that the issue is quickly and systematically dis- 
tributed to students, teachers, alumni, advertisers, prominent 
citizens, and editors of exchanges; that returns are promptly made; 
and that all money received is promptly turned over to the auditor 
to be counted. 

6. The assistant circulation manager is the personal assistant of 
the circulation manager in pushing the sale of the paper and in 
caring for the details of distribution. 

7. The auditor is responsible for the character of all records, and 
should see that bills for printing, engraving, and supplies are 
correctly audited and properly discounted before being presented 
to the school treasurer for payment; that bills for advertising are 
duly collected; that every copy of the school paper is accounted for; 
that all money received is counted and systematically turned over 
to the school treasurer; that an adequate system of card records 
is kept of the work of advertising solicitors; and that graphic 
reports are prepared month by month, showing the rise or fall 
in the amount of advertising space, the rise or fall in paid and un- 
paid circulation, and the general rise or fall of receipts and ex 
penditures, indicating the exact profit or loss. 

8. The assistant auditor is the personal assistant of the auditor 
in the work of gathering and preparing material for records. 


SUGGESTED ADVERTISERS FOR FIRST ATTACK 


1. Banks 9. Opticians 

2. Department stores 10. Haberdashers 

3. Jewelers 11. Photographers 

4. Florists 12. Sporting-goods dealers 
5. Business colleges 13. Electrical-supply dealers 
6. Typewriter dealers 14. Hardware dealers 

7. Tailors 15. Theaters 

8. Music teachers 16. Confectioners 


DATES AGREED UPON 
Publication: The first of each school month, or as soon there- 
after as possible. 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL PAPER II 


Editorial copy due: The tenth day of the month preceding issue. 
Advertising dummy due: The fifteenth day of the month preced- 
ing issue 
DUTIES OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


1. The managing editor 7. The sporting editor 

2. The assignment editor 8. The assistant sporting editor 

3. The editorial critic 9. The magazine editor 

4. The assistant editorial 10. The assistant magazine editor 
critic 11. The staff artist 

5. The city editor 12. The staff photograher 


6. The assistant city editor 


1. The managing editor is responsible for the success of the paper 
as a literary and artistic mirror of the life of the school, and should 
see that timely copy is prepared for the linotypist and the printer, 
that all material for line-cuts and half-tones is prepared for the 
engraver, that the galley-proofs are corrected, that the dummy is 
artistically made up, that the page-proofs are finally O.K.’d, 
and that the monthly poster is written and proofread. 

2. The assignment editor is the personal assistant of themanaging 
editor in caring for the details of supervision, and should see that 
a systematic record is kept of all assignments given to members 
of the editorial and reportorial staffs, and that each assignment is 
duly accounted for. 

3. The editorial critic is responsible for all editorial comment, for 
the systematic criticism of all talks given in the auditorium, for 
the critical review of student plays, debates, exercises, and the like, 
and for the critical examination of exchanges, with a view of 
keeping the managing editor posted as to néw ideas found in other 
school papers. 

4. The assistant editorial critic is the personal assistant of the 
editorial critic, and should help especially in keeping an accurate 
record of talks in the morning forum. 

5. The city editor is responsible for the gathering and editing of 
news about all school activities except athletics, and should see 
that every club, classroom, school department, or other organization 
of interest to the student-body is adequately and systematically 
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represented, and that an honor roll in scholarship is prepared each 
month. 

6. The*assistant city editor is the personal assistant of the city 
editor in caring for the details of news-gathering and should be 
ready to cover special assignments in co-operation with the mem- 
bers of the reportorial staff. 

7. The sporting editor is responsible for the gathering and editing 
of news about all athletic activities of the school, and should see 
that every athlete, team, squad, club, or other source of sporting 
interest in the school is adequately and systematically represented. 

8. The assistant sporting editor is the personal assistant of the 
sporting editor, and should share the work of the department 
as the sporting editor may designate. 

9g. The magazine editor is responsible for the gathering and edit- 
ing of literary and humorous matter. This includes original 
stories by students or alumni; special articles by students, teachers, 
alumni, or outsiders qualified to speak with authority about matters 
of interest to the student-body; original poems by students, 
teachers, or alumni; periodical essays or diaries of a satirical 
character; humorous personal items about students only; original 
jokes pertaining to school life; and exceptionally good bits clipped 
from exchanges, as designated by the editorial critic. To facilitate 
the work of the magazine editor, contribution boxes should be 
maintained in all study-halls and English recitation rooms, and 
the teachers in charge of these rooms should be asked to co-operate 
in the matter of obtaining good contributions. 

10. The assistant magazine editor is the personal assistant of the 
magazine editor in caring for the details of gathering and editing 
the material of the department. 

11. The staff artist is responsible for the artistic character of the 
school paper, and should prepare each month, in accord with the 
plan of the managing editor, a cover design and a set of cartoons 
or sketches. 

12. The staff photographer is responsible for the gathering of 
timely pictures of interest to the student-body. Such pictures 
include snapshots taken at athletic contests; photographs of 
individual athletes, teams, and squads; of student-organization 
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officers; of class officers; of club officers; of the members of 
debating teams; of faculty advisers; of scenes in student plays; 
and any photographs of interest in connection with special articles 
to be used by the magazine editor. The extent of the staff photo- 
grapher’s work will depend on the financial resources of the school 
paper, as half-tone engravings are expensive. 


THE REPORTORIAL STAFF AND FLOOR-MANAGERS 


There should be a reporter in every classroom in the school, 
and on each floor there should be a floor-manager, whose duty it is 
to know personally the reporters on his floor, and to give them 
suggestions and assistance in the preparation of personals and 
news items, and to encourage a spirit of rivalry and enthusiasm 
among the members of his group. He should pay particular atten- 
tion to those rooms where the circulation of the school paper is 
low, and should co-operate with the business staff by seeing that 
material of special interest to such rooms appears in succeeding 
issues of the school paper. 

Reporters should cover all assignments as directed, and should 
keep in touch with the assignment editor. They should learn to 
typewrite their copy in newspaper style. It is from the ranks 
of the reporters that members of the editorial staff have to be 
chosen. Any student who is good in his English work may become 
a reporter upon recommendation of his home-room teacher. 

Ambitious students in the lower grades should see the managing 
editor for general advice in connection with working for the school 
paper, the editorial critic if they have ideas for good editorials, 
the city editor if they wish to report on school news, the sporting 
editor if they wish to report on athletics, and the magazine editor 
if they wish to hand in stories. 














ORAL ENGLISH AND RHETORIC O 


MARION JEWETT AUSTIN 
University of Illinois 


My title suggests the refrains of the old ballads. Perhaps the 
pleasing rhythm of it will soothe the spirits of those who otherwise 
might take offense, for this is no less than an attack against the 
stress laid upon oral composition in high-school English classes. It 
requires no small degree of temerity to assume a critical attitude 
toward this pet of the modern educator, this refuge of the fagged 
theme-reader, this panacea for all the ills of grammar, diction, and 
the organization of ideas. 

For the last five years the enthusiasm for oral English has not 
been dampened by a word of criticism, but has it been, after all, 
a blessing in every way? In our eagerness to realize to the full 
the possibilities of the oral theme for awakening the pupil’s interest 
and for perfecting his use of the mother-tongue, have we not placed 
too much emphasis upon it, to the serious neglect of important 
phases of English instruction? The hundred university Freshmen 
whose themes I have been reading this year make almost exclusively 
those errors which would have been glaringly noticeable in any 
high-school written composition but which, by their very nature, 
were never discoverable in the oral theme—the comma splice, 
the subordinate clause punctuated as a complete sentence, faulty 
capitalization, omission of punctuation, and finally that error which 
we have with us always, the misspelled word. The mistakes 
which are common to both written and oral work, such as misplaced 
modifiers, faulty reference, errors in verb forms, and bad diction, 
are also present, it is true, but in a far less formidable degree. It 
s my belief that since errors of the latter type can be overcome by 
either spoken or written composition, and since errors of the former 
type can be eliminated only by written work, oral themes should be 
relegated to the background as a side-issue, a means of vitalizing 
the class work parallel to scrapbook-making and dramatizing. 
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Reactionary? Yes, indeed; but when the step in advance has 
gone too far, the wise course is retreat. 

For years I have felt a growing dissatisfaction with the position 
accorded to oral composition in high-school English classes, and 
this feeling has reached its height since a section of Rhetoric O was 
intrusted to me. Rhetoric O (pronounced “oh” but signifying 
zero) designates the sub-Freshman sections of Rhetoric, made up 
of students who are signally deficient in the fundamentals of 
composition which, theoretically at least, were taught to them in 
their high schools. Many Rhetoric O students are so classed because 
of lack of ability to learn, for which deficiency the high-school 
teacher can in no way be held accountable. Many others, however, 
are there because their previous preparation was not what it should 
have been. It is the case of these students alone which I am con- 
sidering in the present instance. In my mind, I have formed the 
habit of designating those who are poorly prepared as Rhetoric O 
students, in spite of the inaccuracy of this sweeping classification; 
hence, when I declare that in my opinion oral composition is largely 
responsible for Rhetoric O, I mean that I believe the emphasis 
placed upon oral themes in high-school English classes has resulted 
in sending forth pupils imperfectly grounded in the fundamentals 
of written English. 

If these students were without ability to do original composition, 
their lack of instruction in the technical points of writing perhaps 
would not be so regrettable, but it is truly deplorable when pupils 
who write interesting themes are deprived of their rhetoric credits 
because they cannot spell or punctuate or capitalize correctly. 
I have chosen the following theme as typical Rhetoric O work. 
I learned from conference with the student who wrote it that he 
was the son of well-educated parents, that he had been sent to a 
good high school, and that his year in the army could not be held 
responsible for his faulty work, since he had advanced, if anything, 
during that time, according to the comments made by his family 
upon his correspondence. Here is the theme as it read when the 
boy first submitted it to me: 


KEEPING HUMANS IN BED 


The avrage person does not know how hard it is to keep people in a small 
bed when they have become use to a large one. About a year ago it was my 
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duty to recieve new men into the army and see that they get off on the right 
foot. These men would come to me in large number and remain with my 
department about a week, it was the first three or four night that they were 
the most difficult te handle. 

These men were sleeping on duble deck bed. And the bed were very narrow 
compared to the beds that they were accustom to. It was our duty to keep 
these men in bed the first few night. It would take a squad of men all night 
at hard work to keep a thousand men in bed. As soon as the light were out the 
fun started. First someone in one corner of the room would hit the floor and 
then someone else would follow sute, by midnight we could not pick them up 
as fast as they would fall out of bed. The rather odd part of the work was that 
most of the men in the upper bunk would fall four feet and hit a wood floor and 
never bat an eye some would be hanging head down and other in al] manner of 
positions, in some cases they would be brused up and have to report on sick 
call 


For the purposes of this discussion, I shall consider only the 
mistakes of a technical natureinthetheme. They are of two kinds: 
those of carelessness and those of ignorance. How many of both 
kinds can in justice be laid at the door of the oral theme? I inquired 
of the Freshman with regard to his high-school instruction in 
rhetoric, and received the not unusual information that he had 
written ‘‘about three themes a year,” that he was a “whiz” in 
English always but “‘ never could spell.” Perhaps his high-school Eng- 
lish teachers would have had a different story to tell, but it suffices 
for the demands of this article to assume that the boy’s testimony 
is accurate. Why, then, did he receive high grades in high-school 
English although his university work reveals a blissful ignorance of 
the most important technical features of composition? The answer 
is obvious: these features were not emphasized; it was possible to 
satisfy the demands of the course and still remain oblivious to the 
importance of periods and capital letters. Like most youths of 
his age, this Freshman talks in a forcible and interesting manner 
when speaking upon a subject which appeals to him. Suppose he 
had given an oral theme on “ Keeping Humans in Bed,” in his high- 
school Senior class. Without doubt, unrestrained by irksome pen 
and ink, he would have developed his subject more fully, introducing 
further details of a humorous nature. The class would have been 
appreciative and the teacher would have found the theme a pleasing 
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variation from the endless series of ‘‘current events.” A good 
mark would have been entered in the grade-book—a mark so high 
that the low grades given the pupil on the few occasions when the 


‘ ? 


teacher could find out that he was actually putting “i” before “e 
after “‘c”’ and leaving the “s” off his plurals would be totally 
counteracted. 

A great many more of the mistakes of written composition could 
be corrected through oral composition than is the case at present 
were conditions ideal for conducting oral-theme work; however, 
with our large English classes they are far from ideal. Many words 
are misspelled because the writer has always pronounced them 
carelessly. Many sentences are poorly punctuated because the 
writer has not been accustomed to discriminate between slight and 
decisive pauses in his speech. But the teacher with a class of from 
twenty to thirty pupils seldom finds time to give adequate drill 
upon distinct enunciation and expressive pauses in connection with 
oral theme work; she must “‘ get around the class” in not more than 
two recitation periods. It is not to be wondered at that when 
pupils finish high school they are in many instances still saying 
“quanity,” “probaly,” “‘canidate,’’ and “goverment,” and are 
spelling accordingly. A written theme, carefully red-inked by the 
teacher and then revised by the pupil, would do more in the way of 
eradicating such errors than half a dozen oral themes can do as 
they are, of necessity, being conducted in most high schools. 

Clearly, the oral theme is here to stay. The pupils like it and 
it is doing wonders in making high-school boys and girls more 
articulate. It has its place, surely, but is that place the English 
class? It seems to me that it is not, for the English course has 
more than enough to do in teaching the pupils to recognize good 
literature and to express their own thoughts correctly in writing. 
Too much is asked of the English teacher when she is expected to do 
all this and to give instruction in public speaking as well. A course in 
public speaking should be included in the high-school curriculum 
and every pupil be required to take it. It might be substituted for 
one semester of English in high schools requiring four years of Eng- 
lish. In large high schools a special public-speaking or oral-theme 
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teacher might be engaged, but in the small schools the English 
teacher probably would have charge of the class. Under such an 
arrangement oral themes would not be totally banished from the 
English classes but they would no longer be an end in themselves 
except in the special oral-expression class. 

Of course this is mere theorizing and it is a poor time to be 
talking about adding to the curriculum when thousands of class- 
rooms are without teachers, but I believe the time will come when 
it will be generally acknowledged that oral composition cannot act 
even as a partial substitute for written composition. Perhaps 
when this is recognized, sections of Rhetoric O, or their counterparts, 
will be necessitated only by the presence at our universities of 
students deficient in ability, and not by the presence also of able 
students deficient in preparation. 
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THE BONES OF DREAMS 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


I had been reading, in one of our philological periodicals—those 
depositaries of erudite crumbs swept from the feast of reason, 
which is served @ la carte at so many of our institutions of learning, 
(and as a fable d’héte at a few of the older-fashioned ones; but too 
oiten d /a carte)—I had been reading, I repeat, an account of the 
Bones of Ben Jonson, and their disturbed rest within the Abbey; 
and as I turned over the last page, I became aware of the cheerful 
contrast which the fire in the darkening room made with the rain 
outside. I closed the magazine, and watched the flickering light 
play over the books along the wall. My eyes fell on many old 
friends: on Chaucer, fat and red; on the Spectator, in a brown row, 
on the back of which was a quaint eighteenth-century lettering; on 
Shakspere; on a portly Browning; on a thin line of dramatists, 
rare Ben”’ himself. 

With a thought of the skull, “‘ now, in all likelihood, safely reposing 


‘e 


and finally on 


on the velvet-covered top of the leaden coffin of the famous surgeon, 
John Hunter,’’ I took down a volume, and read words penned three 
centuries ago. And I was soon in the Mermaid Tavern with the 
rollicking Elizabethans, where even Ben himself must have unbent 
Jovial days, before legislatures made menus, and revenue officers 
held the cup from the poor man’s lip; exuberant days, now as 
shadowy as our own will be in the centuries to come; romantic 
days, when even squalor was touched with a gleam of poetry, 
flashed before me. I could see Ben and his circle 





and all that 
remains of that solid figure are some brownish bones under the 
pavement of Westminster Abbey, and some printed pages, which 
are rarely opened, save by college students, studying for a grade. 
Yet, in that moment, Ben Jonson spoke to me. As Sejanus 
mouthed his speeches, and fretted his hour upon the stage, the inter- 
vening years fell away, and I was carried behind the hour when 
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that small, triangular stone was set over the upright coffin. And 
as the play went on, bringing the tyrant to his doom, I was taken to 
a past, dim when Jonson wrote, and saw— 


A thousand heads, 
A thousand hands, ten thousand tongues and voices, 
Employed at once in several acts of malice! 
Old men not staid with age, virgins with shame, 
Late wives with loss of husbands, mothers of children, 
Losing all grief in joy of his sad fall, 
Run quite transported with their cruelty! 
These mounting at his head, those at his face, 
These digging out his eyes, those with his brains 
Sprinkling themselves, their houses, and their friends; 
Others are met, have ravished thence an arm, 
And deal small pieces of the flesh for favors; 
These with a thigh, this hath cut off his hands, 
And this his feet; these fingers, and these toes; 
That hath his liver, he his heart: there wants 
Nothing but room for wrath, and place for hatred! 
What cannot oft be done, is now o’erdone. 
The whole, and all of what was great Sejanus, 
And, next to Caesar, did possess the world, 
Now torn and scattered, as he needs no grave 
Each little dust covers a little part: 
So he lies nowhere, and yet often buried! 


I closed the book, and put it back on the shelves. The substan- 
tial Ben has followed the shadowy Sejanus into the world behind 
the beyond, as authors must follow their puppets, and we them. 
And I became aware that a library is only a charnel-house, stored 
with the bones of dreams. 

But these bones come to life, at times. Is not Ben’s Sejanus 
more alive to us than the Roman Emperor himself? Some critics, 
viewing the rows of books stored in a library, moralize in the manner 
of a Gray, on the thoughts which lie buried where the leather 
‘“‘heaves in many a mouldering heap.” Others, hardly waiting for 
the dead to be deposited with the classics, open the graves, and hold, 
like Hamlet, the very bones themselves, and mourn poor Yorick 
but these are rarely found; for, to have known them of most 
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excellent fancy, must they not have had the same dreams them- 
selves ? 

As for the dreams, they have an advantage over us poor humans. 
When the critic and the teacher resurrect them, they become alive 
(if only for the moment); they take life from the reader, and glow 
as long as he holds the book. Then, when he closes the covers, 
and forgets them, they sink back into their trance, and wait—like 
the fairy princess of the story—for another lover to break the spell 
which Time has woven about them. 

For a lover—or for a body-snatcher. ‘Those who pull dreams 
from their peaceful graves on library shelves merely to dissect them, 
seem but resurrection-men, after all; and while their task may give 
instruction, it produces little joy. Or they feel the brutal pleasure 
of the mob which tore Sejanus limb from limb—and do not have 
even the educational value of the dissecting-room in mind. But 
there are critics, who, with loving and reverent instinct, bring forth 
the dreams of the past, to give them new life in the hearts of readers 
who will keep the flame alive, and pass it on. 

Perhaps most critics have a little of both lover and body- 
snatcher in them—a gruesome combination, possibly, but not an 
impossible one. For those who really love will not spend much 
time in dissecting—they will interpret, and try to pass their apprecia- 
tion on to others; their aim is to share the beauties of the dreams 
they have learned to love; and they will not cut into the eye of their 
mistress, to analyze the light of her soft glance. 

Far better ’tis 
To bless the sun, than reason why it shines. 


The other school of critics—those intent on instruction—have 
little time for appreciation. One must, of course, know one’s verbs 
before one reads Horace; but too many teachers regard the 
reading of Horace as an opportunity to practice on the verbs. 
How often has Chaucer been pulled to pieces, and the gossamer 
of his dreams torn to shreds, in an attempt to account for final 
-e’s! (not his ease at the Tabard). I have known teachers who 
could deftly strip the dreams, lay bare the bones, and show the 
structure of them, and then restore the filmy coverings, and show 
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the dream in all its beauty. But that was because they knew that 
even the bones had beauty. It is not necessary to study anatomy 
in order to appreciate a pretty face; and he who has studied 
anatomy does not (we may hope) think of his lessons as he gazes 
into the merry eyes of his supper partner. How whimsically grue- 
some Lamb becomes in recalling that ‘‘the fine lady, or fine gentle- 
man, who show me their teeth, show me bones”’! 

I have often wondered why, when it becomes necessary to study 
the dreams of the poets, the masterpieces of literature are chosen 
as corpora vilia. The result of this procedure is too often that no 
student returns to them, voluntarily, in later years—unless, in a 
search for credits in a more advanced stage of his academic career, 
he chances to find that all is not bones. We do not use our Wash 
ingtons and our Lincolns for anatomical research; why cannot we 
get the elements of language and grammar from our minor writers ? 
Nothing would stimulate the sale of our classics so much! As 
things are, we are apt to acquire a hearty dislike of Milton in school, 
and spend the rest of our lives in reading the Saturday Evening Pest, 
which contains, my dear sir, much that is decidedly worth while, 
of course; but, after all, it is not Shakspere. 

As I have hinted, not all anatomists are without vision. Says 
Pierre de Coulevain, in Eve Victorieuse: “L’anatomiste qui étudie 
le corps humain est toujours saisi d’étonnement et d’admiration lors- 
qu’il voit la minutie des détails qui le composent.”’ The bones—the 
corpus vile—may reflect the spirit, the dream, which once they 
housed. Grammar and language need hard work; but at the same 
time, must vision be denied? This is a problem the ages have not 
settled; and while each works on it—from Dryasdust to Montessori 
—Ben Jonson’s skull continues to lie undisturbed on a velvet pall 
beneath the flagstones of Westminster Abbey. And his works take 
life whenever a reader opens his volumes. 
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SHALL WE TEACH GENDER? 


A. L. PHILLIPS 
Nebraska State Normal College, Kearney, Nebraska 


It is recommended that the distinction of gender be not dwelt upon in 
dealing with English nouns.—Report of the N.E.A. Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. 


The committee assigns no reason for this recommendation, and 
the report contains no further comment on the subject. Since 
our standard texts in grammar invariably ascribe gender to nouns, 
the student is left to inquire what was in the minds of the experts 
who framed this report. The explanation is simple enough—so 
simple, indeed, that one is astonished that teachers and authors 
of treatises on grammar should fail to think clearly on the subject. 

The first thing to bear in mind is, of course, the distinction 
between gender and sex. Gender is grammatical; sex, biological. 
I mean to say that the grammarian is no more concerned with the 
fact of sex as such, than he is with the fact of age, or color, 
or material composition. It is with the word form that the 
grammarian is concerned, and not with the fact that certain 
natural objects are male or female. We all know, during our 
lucid intervals, that gender and sex are not the same thing; that 
sex is a natural distinction belonging to living objects, while gender 
is a grammatical distinction, a symbol, an artificial device. Duke, 
duchess; giant, giantess; bullock, heifer; lad, lass; Francis, 
Frances; he, she, it; we have only a few of these substantives that 
by their form indicate anything with regard to the sex of the object. 
Were it not for these distinctive forms we should have no gender 
to talk about. There are perhaps a hundred of them in common 
use. But think of the thousands of substantives that by their 
form give no hint about the sex of the object. Shall we ascribe 
gender to them? If gender is not merely a matter of form, what 
is it? Because all substantives in German, Latin, and some other 
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languages are gender forms, must we pretend that ours are? To 
be quite consistent we should give our adjectives gender, too; 
because all adjectives have gender in German and Latin. The 
personal pronouns J and you, the plurals we and they, and the rela- 
tives and interrogatives give no hint of the sex of the object. To 
ascribe to these pronouns the gender of their antecedents is a bit 
of tautology that would be harmless if the practice did not lead the 
pupil into habits of mental vacuity. 

I am aware that humorists, time out of mind, have purposely 
confused gender and sex; I am also aware that scholars like Jesper- 
sen have carelessly and inadvertently confused the terms. For 
example, in section 24 of Progress in Language, Jespersen refers 
to his proposal to introduce the word thon as a personal pronoun 
of common gender. In the next paragraph he calls the same word 
a ‘‘genderless pronoun,’’ which it is—or would be, had it been 
adopted. Furthermore, I am aware that the philologist Henry 
Bradley regards the substitution of ‘‘natural’’ for “‘ grammatical” 
gender as the most remarkable and one of the most beneficial 
changes that the English language has undergone. I understand 
what he means; but to me natural gender is as unthinkable as 
grammatical sex. Gender and sex are correspondencies, but not 
identities—that is, they are correspondent in English as far as our 
few forms reach. All English dialects up to the year 1000 were 
highly inflected; and it is proper and rational to say that out sub- 
stantives then had gender. But when all but a few straggling 
inflections have disappeared, is it not a little preposterous for 
scholars to go on pretending that all substantives still have gender ? 
In order to keep up the pretense it was necessary to conceive a new 
meaning for gender, and natural gender was invented. This is a 
part of our make-believe grammar, which, like ancient superstition, 
is hard a-dying. But the light is breaking; here is a new grammar 
in which the author takes up a whole page to explain the omission 
of gender. We need all possible simplification, and I sympathize 
with every endeavor to bring it about; but as a stickler for the 
truth, I must challenge the grounds for this omission. I should 
make no objection if the author had said that gender was omitted 
because it was unimportant in English, and because nobody ever 
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committed grammatical errors involving gender. But if it is 
because these forms of ours denote rather definite facts with regard 
to sex; while gender in German, Latin, and practically all other 
languages denotes nothing very definite, but merely signifies the 
classification of substantives and adjectives into large poetic 
categories, I am not so sure that the ground is well taken. This 
was the attitude of Richard Grant White; but he had the thesis 
to maintain that ours is a ‘“‘grammarless tongue.’’ Other philolo- 
gists regard these forms, and rightly, I think, as fragments of 
Anglo-Saxon gender that have come down to us after much sifting 
and some shifting. The forms are to be accounted for. That our 
adjective is not inflected to agree with the noun, and that the forms 
have pretty definite reference to sex are not sufficient reasons for 
declaring that we have no gender. 

Most authors are clear enough in the fundamental definition 
of gender, that is, that it is a distinction or inflection of the sub- 
stantive to indicate sex. This is true with regard to a few English 
nouns. In German, and Latin, and most other languages, how- 
ever, the classifications, masculine, feminine, and neuter, are almost 
wholly poetical—or they were poetical originally, though it is quite 
likely that most of their imaginative content is now lost. That 
the fact of sex was ignored, or merely incidental, is apparent in 
such expressions as, das Fraiilein, die Thiir, or the epicene nouns 
in Latin and Greek. So in old English wif (wife) and cild (child) 
were neuters. 

The authors of the first English grammars, influenced as they 
were by Latin models, gave us, of course, three genders. Later, 
a fourth gender was added to take care of such words as parent, 
neighbor, and the like; and since it was evident that our substan- 
tives lacked the inflections in Latin, natural gender was lugged in. 
But there is some disagreement on this point; for while Emerson 
holds strongly for natural gender, he says that the words child and 


fish are strictly neuter, rather than common, because the neuter 


pronoun is generally used in referring to them. 
I have quoted Bradley as saying that natural gender is the great- 
est improvement that our language has undergone since the Anglo- 


Saxon period. While we can only rejoice that the perplexing and 
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unprofitable distinctions in Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and German have 
disappeared, and particularly the gender inflection of adjectives, 
we can see no reason for especial rejoicing over natural gender. 
Those who defend it seem to regard it necessary to ascribe gender 
to the noun because, as they say, it is the base for the pronouns 
But why should it be deemed necessary to ascribe gender to all 
pronouns? ‘There is no loss in clearness or accuracy if the pro- 
nouns we, they, and you be thought of as forms without gender, that 
is, aS possessing no distinction with regard to sex. And the other 
pronouns take care of themselves. 

We have only a few neuter gender forms that we have borrowed 
from Latin. The simplest explanation for such plurals as memo- 
randa and errata is that these are Latin neuters in wm, which form 
their plurals in a. We have nothing like this in English; yet we 
call tree neuter gender, not because of the inflection but because 
we have adopted natural gender. Now, natural gender, we are 
told, conforms to the sex of the object. But the botanist informs 
us that trees are not sexless objects, that all plants are either male 
or female; or if the plant bear both stamens and pistils, it is 
bisexual. Such a hermaphrodite plant might be said—by those 
who make gender and sex identical—to be common gender. A 
rigorous application of natural gender, then, leads us into absurd- 
ity. And as for a base for the pronoun, neither child nor foreigner 
finds it easier to use the right pronoun simply because he has 
established the gender of its antecedent. 

The absurdity of common gender was pointed out long ago by 
such well-known authors as Reed and Kellogg. However, many 
recent textbooks still preserve this fragment of make-believe 
grammar. It often appears on the same page with a perfectly 
good definition of gender as an inflection; and it is defended on the 
ground that the words so classified stand for objects that are both 
male and female. All collective nouns are put into this class. It 
ought to be obvious, even to a child, that if gender is an inflection, 
such words as crowd and pupil have no gender; since there is no 
inflection to indicate anything whatsoever concerning the sex of 


the objects. If the speaker had meant to indicate such fact, he 
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would have said men and women, instead of crowd, and boy or girl, 
instead of pupil. 

The missionary, Dan Crawford, author of Thinking Black, 
in describing the language of the Bantus, throws an interesting 
side-light on gender. The Bantu language is highly inflected, 
having nineteen genders. But gender to the Bantu has no reference 
to sex whatever. These ninteen genders are mere categories, each 
indicating some quality or characteristic of the object. For 
example, one gender includes the names of liquids; another includes 
the names of all long objects, such as fishing rods, spears, and tent 
poles. Mr. Crawford says that the Bantu would think it indelicate 
to use gender for the purpose of indicating anything so personal 
as Sex. 

Gender is a matter of very little importance; it could be 
entirely omitted from our grammars without any loss. But if 
we retain it, as we seem likely to do, it should not be the subject 
of hazy thinking and absurd contradictions. Natural gender, in 
spite of all that has been said in praise of it, is at best a clumsy 
fiction. Grammatical gender is reai; but the number of forms in 
English is so small and their influence upon our speech is so slight 
that it would seem well to omit the study of them from elemen- 
tary courses. Advanced classes might find the subject of gender 
interesting; and it might easily be made the occasion of some 
clear and vigorous thinking. But if teachers and writers continue 
at loggerheads, contradicting both themselves and each other and 
playing at make-believe with “natural gender’—if we cannot 
think clearly about it, by all means let us cast it into the discard 
along with other stuff of our old curriculum that we have come to 
suspect as junk. 




























NOTES ON THE SHORT STORY 


R. W. PENCE 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


In a previous article’ I gave a fairly exhaustive list of volumes 
of short stories. My purpose here is to supplement that list with 
a brief classification of short stories for use in the classroom. 

To simplify narrative technique drastically, it may be said that 
a fiction is made up of five ingredients of major importance—plot, 
character, setting, theme, and mood. Consequently, from the 
point of view of the reader there may be found in the narrative at 
least five kinds of interest—interest in plot, interest in character, 
interest in setting, interest in theme, and interest in mood. 
Although these interests will all be found in a given fiction in varying 
degrees, one of them is usually to be felt as the main interest, to 
which all the other interests are subordinate. The reader may, 
then, for convenience classify stories he reads on the basis of what 
is to him the main interest—calling them stories of plot, stories of 
character, stories of setting, stories of theme, and stories of mood. 
A fiction in which the main interest is in plot (and of course the 
main interest in the majority of short stories is in plot) will be (a) 
a story of dramatic incident, (5) a story of plot ingenuity, (c) a 
detective story, or (d) a story of problem plot. When the main 
interest is in character it will be in (a) the character as an individual, 
or in (db) the character as a psychological study. If the main 
interest is in setting it will be in (a) the local color used, or in (6) 


the atmosphere the author creates. If the underlying idea of the 


story becomes the thing of dominant interest, the story is a thematic 
or didactive story or story of abstract idea. Sometimes the main 
interest for the reader is in what—for want of a better name—may 
be called mood. Dominant interest in mood may be found in (a 
a love story (or story of hate, or revenge, etc.), in (0) a st 
humor (or tragedy, or pathos), or in (c) a story of fantasy 

* English Journal, May, 1920, pp. 270-83. 
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Of course no classification can be made arbitrarily for all readers, 
for no two readers will ever bring to a story quite the same attitude. 
But a classification that will be that of the average reader may be 
helpful in presenting the modern writer of short stories at his best 
in plotting, in character drawing, in the handling of setting, in the 
development of theme, and in the presentation of amood. There- 
fore, recognizing the fact that there is bound to be much overlapping 
in such a list, I have arranged the following classification for the 
ready reference of the busy teacher. For information as to titles 
of volumes in which individual stories may be found, the names of 
publishers, etc., refer to the list of volumes as given in the English 
Journal for May, 1920. In a few cases where the title of the 
volume was not given in the previous list the title is given in the 
present list. 


PLOT 
a) Dramatic incident 

BuRKE, THOMAS, ‘“‘The Chink and the Child,” “‘The Gorilla and the 
Girl,” “‘The Yellow Scarf” (in More Limehouse Nights. Doran). 

Coss, Irvin, “Blacker than Sin” (in Local Color), ‘When August the 
Second Was April the First” (in From Place to Place. Doran), 
‘“*Double-Barreled Justice” (in Old Judge Priest. Doran). 

CONRAD, Josepn, “‘The Brute,” “The Inn of the Two Witches.”’ 

Davis, RICHARD HArpING, ‘Somewhere in France.” 

FREEMAN, MARY E. WIkrns, “The Revolt of Mother.”’ 

GARLAND, HAMLIN, “‘ Under the Lion’s Paw.”’ 

GELZER, JAY, “‘ The Chinese Lily,” “The Gold Lacquered Box,” “‘A Prince 
of China” (in The Street of a Thousand Delights. McBride). 

GLASPELL, SusAN, “‘A Jury of Her Peers” (in Best Short Stories of 1917, 
edited by O’Brien). 

Henry, O., “‘A Call Loan,” “The Guardian of the Accolade,’”’ “A 
Retrieved Reformation,’’ “‘A Departmental Case,” ‘“‘A Municipal 
Report,’ “‘The Whirligig of Life.” 

Jacoss, W. W., “The Bequest,” “Fairy Gold,” “Friends in Need,”’ 
“Fine Feathers,’ “Prize Money,” “Self-Help,” “The Monkey’s 
Paw.” 

KIPLING, RUDYARD, “ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” ‘The Man Who Would Be 
King,”’ “‘The Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin,’” “The Man 
Who Was.” 

Lonpon, JACK, “The Madness of John Harned,” “Under the Deck 

Awning,” “‘ Just Meat.” 

MERIMEE, PRosPER, “ Mateo Falcone.” 
































b) Plot ingenuity and surprise 
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Morris, GOUVERNEUR, “The Execution.” 

Norris, FRANK, “‘The Third Circle.” 

PaGcE, THomAsS NEtson, “The Outcast.”’ 

PoE, EpGAaR ALLAN, “‘The Cask of Amontillado,” “The Pit and the 
Pendulum.” 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER, “The Shot.” 

RINEHART, Mary R., “Clara’s Little Escapade,” “The Family Friend”’ 
(in Affinities. Doran). 

RUSSELL, JouN, “‘The Red Mark,” “‘ East of Eastward,” ‘‘The Lost God,’ 
“The Fourth Man” (in Where the Pavement Ends. Knopf). 

STEELE, WILBUR D., “‘Ching, Ching, Chinaman”’ (in Best Short Stories of 
IgI7). 

STOCKTON, FRANK, ‘‘ The Remarkable Wreck of the Thomas Hyke.”’ 

Wiis, Jesse Lyncu, “The Stolen Story.” 


0A cea as 


——— 
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ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY, “‘ Marjorie Daw.” 

BARBOUR, R. H., and OsBourNE, “Thicker than Water” (in Short Storie 
from “ Life,”’ edited by Thomas L. Masson). 

BURKE, THomas, “‘Katie the Kid,” “Blue-Bell,” ‘‘The Perfect Girl 
““A Game of Poker” (in More Limehouse Nights. Doran). 

CHEKHOV, ANTON, “A Work of Art.” 

CHILD, RICHARD WASHBURN, “Identified,” ‘““The Cracking Knee,” “Fox 
(in The Velvet Black. Dutton). 

Coss, Irvin, “An Occurrence Up a Side Street.”’ 

Doyte, A. Conan, “‘ How It Happened.”’ 

GREENE, FREDERICK S., “The Cat of the Cane-Brake”’ (in Best Shor 
Stories of 1916), ‘The Bunker Mouse”’ (in Best Short Stories of 1917 

Henry, O., “October and June,” “‘The Gift of the Magi,’’ ‘The Love 
Philtre of Ikey Schoenstein,’’ ‘Thimble, Thimble.” 

INGALLS, R., “Business and Ethics” (in Short Stories from “ Life’’ edited 
by Thomas L. Masson). 

MAUPASSANT, Guy DE, ‘‘ The Necklace.”’ 

MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER, “‘ Advice to the Lovelorn,” 
Chophouse” (in Tales from a Rolltop Desk. Doubleday). 

Post, MELvILLe D., “The Laughter of Allah” (in The Mystery at the 
Blue Villa. Appleton). 

RUSSELL, JoHN, “The Red Mark,” “The Practicing of Christopher,’ 
“The Price of the Head” (in Where the Pavement Ends. Knopf 
Wiuiams, Ben, “They Grind Exceeding Small” (in Prize Stories: 1919 

Doubleday). 





““ 


The Commutatio ‘ 


c) Detective and mystery 





CHESTERTON, G. K., The Innocence of Father Brown, The Wisdom 
Father Brown. 
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CRABB, ARTHUR, ‘“‘Among Gentlemen,” ‘‘A Story Apropos,’”’ “Juror 
No. 5” (in Samuel Lyle, Criminologist. Century). 

Dove, A. Conan, “The Dancing Men,” “The Northwood Builder,” 
“The Dying Detective,’ “ Silver Blaze,” “The Red-Headed League,” 
“The Speckled Band,” “A Scandal in Bohemia.” 

PERTWEE, ROLAND, “The Seven Khang-he Vases,’’ “The Cellini Salt- 
Cellar” (in The Transactions of Lord Louis Lewis. Dodd, Mead). 

PoE, EDGAR ALLAN, “‘ The Gold-Bug,” **The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
“The Purloined Letter.” 

Post, Metvitte D., “The Doomdorf Mystery,” “An Act of God,” 
“The Straw Man,” “The Adopted Daughter’; “The Mystery at 
the Blue Villa” (in volume of sametitle. Appleton); “The Thing on 
the Hearth,” ‘‘The Cambered Foot,” ‘‘The Wrong Sign” (in The 
Sleuth of St. James’ Square. Appleton). 

d) Problem plot 

Atsop, G. F., ‘The Kitchen Gods” (in Prize Stories of r919. Doubleday). 

BALZAC, HONORE DE, “‘La Grande Breteche,”’ “‘The Executioner.” 

Burt, MAxweE Lt S., “‘A Cup of Tea,” “‘The Water Hole.” 

Copp£e, Francois, “The Substitute.” 

Davis, RICHARD HARDING, “The Other Woman.” 

Dwicnat, H. G., “In the Pasha’s Garden.” 

FERBER, EpnaA, “‘ The Woman Who Tried to Be Good.”’ 

Foote, JoHN T., “The Bolters.”’ 

GARLAND, Hamiin, “A Branch Road,” “Up the Coolly.” 

GEROULD, KATHERINE, “Vain Oblations;”’ and “The Knight’s Move” 
(in Best Short Stories of 1917). 
HatEvy, Lupovic, “The Insurgent.” 
HERRICK, ROBERT, “The Master of the Inn.” 
LAGERLOF, SELMA, “The Girl from Marsh Croft.” 
Lonpon, JACK, “A Day’s Lodging,” ‘The Kanaka Surf.”’ 
Morris, GOUVERNEUR, “‘ You Can’t Get Away with It,”” “The Claws of 
the Tiger.” 
STOCKTON, FRANK, “The Lady or the Tiger ?” 
WHARTON, Epirtu, “‘The Duchess at Prayer,” “Ethan Frome.”’ 
CHARACTER 
a) Individual 
ALLEN, JAMES LANE, “Old King Solomon of Kentucky.”’ 
ANDREWS, Mary S., ‘‘The Perfect Tribute.” 
AUMONIER, Stacy, “The Friends” (in volume of same title. Century). 
BARRIE, JAMES M.., “‘The Inconsiderate Waiter.”’ 
CANFIELD, Dorotuy, “The Bedquilt.” 
Coss, Irvin, “Quality Folks” (in From Place to Place. Doran); ‘‘The 
Smart Aleck,” “‘The Great Auk” (in Local Color. Doran). 
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COLCHORD, LINCOLN, “‘The Game of Life and Death.” 

Copp, Francois, “The Captain’s Vices.” 

DAUDET, ALPHONSE, ‘‘ The Siege of Berlin,’’ “‘The Last Class.”’ 

Davis, RIcHARD HArpING, “The Consul.” 

FERBER, EpNA, “Old Lady Mandle,” and ‘‘The Maternal Feminine” 
(in Half Portions. Doubleday); ‘‘The Gay Old Dog.” 

FREEMAN, Mary E. WI kms, “The Revolt of Mother.”’ 

GALSWorRTRY, John, “Quality” (in The Inn of Tranquillity. Scribner’s). 

GARLAND, HAMLIN, “Black Ephram,”’ “Lucretia Burns.”’ 

James, Henry, ‘The Real Thing.”’ 

JEweEtTT, SARAH O., ‘“‘The Queen’s Twin.” 

KIPLING, RuDYARD, “ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” “‘ A Second-Rate Woman,” 
“A Bank Fraud.” 

Lonpon, JACK, ‘‘Samuel 

MAUPASSANT, Guy DE, “La Mére Sauvage,” “Two Friends;” ‘A 
Vendetta”’ (in Love and Other Stories. Boni). 

Morris, GOUVERNEUR, “Simon L’Ouvrier.”’ 

PERTWEE, ROLAND, “The Big Chance,” ‘‘The Eliphalet Touch” (in 
The Old Card. Boni). 

SMITH, F. Hopxrnson, “Colonel Carter of Cartersville’? (volume of same 
title. Scribner’s); ‘Plain Fin, Paper Hanger” (in The Under Dog. 
Scribner’s). 

STEVENSON, RoBERT Lovuts, “A Lodging for the Night.” 

TARBELL, IDA M.., ‘He Knew Lincoln.” 

TARKINGTON, BootH, “The Beautiful Lady.” 

TURGENEV, IvAN, “‘The Jew”’; “A Lear of the Steppes” (in volume of same 
title. Macmillan). 

VAN Loan, CHARLES E., “‘Scrap Iron” (in Taking the Count. Doran); 
‘Mister Conley,” ‘‘The Squirrel” (in Score by Innings. Doran). 


b) Psychological 

BURNET, DANA, “‘Rain” (in The Grim 13, edited by F. S. Greene). 

Coss, Irvin, “The Belled Buzzard,” ‘‘The Gallowsmith”’ (in From Place 
to Place. Doran). 

DoBiE, CHARLES C., “Laughter” (in Best Short Stories of 1917), ‘‘The 
Open Window”’ (in Best Short Stories of 1918). 

LEwIs, SINCLAIR, “The Willow Walk” (in Best Short Stories of 1918). 

MAUPASSANT, Guy DE, “‘The Coward,” “A Piece of String.” 

PoE, EDGAR ALLAN, “‘The Tell-Tale Heart,” “The Black Cat.” 

STEELE, WILBUR D., “‘Land’s End.” 

STEVENSON, ROBERT Louts, “‘Markheim,”’ “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


SETTING 
a) Local color 
ATHERTON, GERTRUDE, “‘The Ears of Twenty Americans.” 
BARRIE, JAMES, ‘‘The Courting of T’nowhead’s Bell,” ‘How Gavin Birse 
Put It to Mag Lownie.” 
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BERCOVICI, Konrab, “‘ Ghitza,”’ “ Vlad’s Son,” “‘ The Law of the Lawless,” 
“VYancu Lautaru” (in Ghitza and Other Romances of Gypsy Blood. 
Boni). 

Brown, Atice, “A Day Off” (in The Country Road. Houghton). 

CaBLE, GEORGE, “ Posson Jone,” “ Pére Raphael.” 

CONNOLLY, JAMES B., “The Trawler.” 

ConrRAD, JosEPH, “The Heart of Darkness.” 

Crappock, CHARLES EGBERT, “The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s 
Cove,” “Drifting Down Lone Creek.” 

FERBER, Epna, “April 25th, as Usual” (in Half Portions. Doubleday). 

Fox, Joun, “The Courtship of Allaphir,” ‘“‘The Lord’s Own Level,” 
“The Battle Prayer of Parson Small” (in In Happy Valley. Scribner). 

FREEMAN, Mary E. Wirxins, ‘A New England Nun,” “A Humble 
Romance,”’ “‘The Village Singer.” 

GELZER, JAY, “‘In the Street of a Thousand Delights,” “‘The Gorgeous 
Jest,” “‘Mei-Li the Beautiful” (in The Street of a Thousand Delights. 
McBride). 

HARTE, Bret, “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,’’ ‘‘Tennessee’s Partner.” 

HICHENS, RoBERT, “‘The Nomad”’ (in Snake-Bite. Dodd, Mead). 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE, “‘A White Heron,” “‘ Marsh Rosemary.” 

KipPtinG, Rupyarp, “‘An Habitation Enforced,” ‘‘The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney,” “Without Benefit of Clergy.” 

Lonpon, JACK, “On the Makaloa Mat,” ‘‘ Mauki,” “A Son of the Sun.” 

Martin, HELEN, “‘The Betrothal of Elypholate,” ‘‘The Conversation of 
Elviny,”’ “‘ Ellie’s Furnishings,” “‘ Mrs. Holzapple’s Convictions.” 

Morrison, ARTHUR, “On the Stairs.” 

Pace, THomas NELSON, “ Marse Chan,” “‘ Meh Lady.” 

Wiccrn, Kate Dovuctas, “‘The Old Peabody Pew” (volume of same 
title. Houghton). 

b) Atmosphere 

ABDULLAH, ACHMED, “‘A Simple Act of Piety’’ (in The Honorable Gentle- 
man. Putnam). 

BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON, Day and Night Stories. 

CHILD, RICHARD WASHBURN, “The Velvet Black” (in volume of same 
title. Dutton). 

ConRAD, JOSEPH, ‘‘ The Heart of Darkness.” 

Doyte, A. Conan, “‘The Horror of the Heights.” 

James, Henry, ‘The Turn of the Screw.” 

KIPLING, RuDYARD, “ They.” 

LonpDon, JACK, “ The White Silence,’”’ “‘To Build a Fire,”’ “The Red One.” 

Norris, FRANK, “A Memorandum of Sudden Death.” 

Por, EpGar ALLAN, “The Fall of the House of Usher,” ‘‘The Masque of 
the Red Death.” 

STEELE, WrLBurR D., “‘The Yellow Cat” (in Best Short Stories of 19 15). 
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Coss, Irvin, “ The Thunders of Silence”’ (in From Place to Place. Doran 

DAUDET, ALPHONSE, ‘The Last Class.”’ 

DELAND, MARGARET, “Good for the Soul,” ‘‘ The Harvest of Fi 

Epwarps, Harry S., “The Answer” (Short Stories from “Life,” edited by ; 
Thomas L. Masso. 

FERBER, EpNA, “ Personality Plus.” 

GEROULD, KATHERINE, “‘ The Dominant Strain,”’ ‘‘ The Great Tradition.”’ 

HALE, Epwarp E., “The Man without a Country.” 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, “The Birthmark,” “Dr. Heidegger’s Experi- 
ment,”’ “‘The Great Stone Face,” “‘Feathertop,” “The Ambitious 
Guest.” 

Henry, O., ‘“‘ The Unfinished Story,” “Roads of Destiny.” 

HERRICK, ROBERT, “The Master of the Inn.” 

Hurst, FANNIE, “ Bitter-Sweet,”’ “‘Hers Not to Reason Whi 

KAHLER, Hucu, ‘‘The Obligee,” ‘‘ Babel,” ‘‘Wild Carrot The Buc 
passer” (in Babel. Putnam). 

KIPLING, RuDYARD, ‘‘A Second-Rate Woman,”’ ‘““The Man Who Was.” 

LONDON, J ACK, ‘‘ The Law of Life,” “‘The Faith of Men,” ‘‘ The Love of 
Life,’”’ “‘When God Laughs,” “South of the Slot.” 

Post, MELVILLE D., “‘ The Stolen Life” (in The Mystery at the Blue Vi 
Appleton). 

SHORE, VIOLA B., “‘ The Heritage” (in volume of same title. Dor 

SmiTH, F. Hopkinson, “‘Bud Tilden: Mail Thief,’ “The Crime of 
Samanthy North,” “Eleven Months and Ten Days” (in The Under 
Dog. Scribner’s). 

STEELE, WILBUR D., ‘‘ The Dark Hour” (in Best Short Stories of 1918 

Totstor, Leo, ‘‘Where Love Is God Is,” ‘‘How Much Land Does a Man 
Need ?”’ 

VAN Dyke, Henry, “‘ The Other Wise Man,” “‘ The Lost Word.”’ 


MOOD 


a) Love 











ASHE, ELIZABETH, “The Glory-Box” (in Aélantic Narratives, Vol. I, 
edited by Charles S. Thomas). 

BERCOVICI, KONRAD, “‘Fanutza,” “Tinka,” “‘Vahde, the Proud O 
(in Ghitza and Other Romances of Gypsy Blood. Boni 

BuNNER, H. C., “A Sisterly Scheme,” ‘Love Letters of Smith.’ 

CANFIELD, Dorotuy, ‘A Thread without a Knot” (in The Real M 
Holt). 

CHAMBERS, RoBErT W., “Blue Bird Weather,” “ The Progress of Janet,” 
“‘Owl’s Head,” “‘ Demoiselle D’Ys,”’ ‘‘ The Tree of Dreams 

CONNOLLY, JAMEs B., ‘‘ Peter Stops Ashore.” 
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Davis, RICHARD HARDING, ‘‘ The Red Cross Girl.” 

FITZGERALD, F. Scort, “The Off-Shore Pirate” (in Flappers and Philos- 
ophers. Scribner’s). 

Foote, JoHN TarnTor, “‘ Augusta’s Bridge,” “‘Opus 43, No. 6.” 

Fox, JOHN, JR., ““A Mountain Europa.” 

FREEMAN, Mary E. Wrrkins, ‘‘Amarina’s Roses,”’ ‘‘ Willow-Ware,”’ 
“A Humble Romance,” “The Joy of Youth.” 

GALE, ZONA, Friendship Village Love Stories. 

GARLAND, HAMLIN, “William Bacon’s Hired Man,” “A Stop-Over in 
Tyre,” “Among the Corn Rows,” “The Spirit of Sweetwater,” 
“The Cow-Boss,’’ “‘The Remittance Man.” 

GELZER, JAy, “‘The Blue Eyes of Wang Hai” (in The Street of a Thousand 
Delights. McBride). 

TALEvy, Lupovic, “The Abbé Constantine.” 

HEMENWAY, Hetty, “Four Days.”’ 

HenrY, O., ‘‘The Best Seller,’’ “‘ Hearts and Crosses.”’ 

lope, ANTHONY, “‘ The Philosopher of the Apple Orchard.”’ 


Hurst, FANNIE, “Sea Gullibles,’’ “Other People’s Shoes,” “‘ Power and 


Hors¢ power, canes Re 

KIPLING, RupDYARD, “‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” ‘‘The Brushwood 
Boy - 

MAUPASSANT, Guy DE, “In the Moonlight.” 

Morris, GOUVERNEUR, “‘Legay Pelham’s Protégé,’’ ‘‘ MacTavish,” 

PERTWEE, ROLAND, “‘Red and White” (in Great Modern English Stories, 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Soni). 

RINEHART, MAry R., ‘‘Twenty-Two,” “‘The Miracle,” “Jane” (in Love 
Stories. Doran). 

SmiTH, F. Hopkinson, “The Veiled Lady of Stamboul” (in The Veiled 
Lady. Scribner’s). 

STEELE, WILBUR D., “Down on Their Knees,” “‘ White Horse Winter.” 

STEVENSON, ROBERT L., “‘Sire de Maletroit’s Door.”’ 

TARKINGTON, Boor, “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 

WEBSTER, HENry K., “‘ Heart of Gold.” 

WHITMAN, STEPHEN FRENCH, “The Last Room of All” (in Prize Stories of 
I9g20). 

ZANGWILL, ISRAEL, ‘‘ The Rose of the Ghetto.”’ 


{umor 

BACON, JOSEPHINE DAsKAM, “‘ The Madness of Philip” (in volume of same 
title. Doubleday). 

BuTLER, E tis P., “ Pigs Is Pigs.” 

CHEKHOV, ANTON, “‘A Work of Art,”’ “The Scandal Monger.” 

Coss, Irvin, “The Bull Called Emily” (in From Place to Place. Doran); 

‘The Life of the Party” (in volume of same title. Doran). 
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ConEN, Octavus Roy, “‘Tempus Fugits,” ‘‘Not Wisely but Too Well,” 
“The Fight that Failed” (in Come Seven. Dodd). 

Doyte, A. Conan, “‘ How the Brigadier Slew the Fox.” 

Grass, MontaGuE, “Object: Matrimony” (in volume of same title. 
Doubleday). 

Henry, O., “The Handbook of Hymen,” “ Pimienta Pancakes,’’ “The 
Lonesome Road,”’ “Next to Reading Matter,” “Let Me Feel Your 
Pulse,’’ ‘October and June,” “A Harlem Tragedy,” “The Ransom 
of Red Chief.” 

Jacoss, W. W., “The Third String,’ “Blundell’s Impre ement,’”’ “The 
Money-Box,”’ “His Other Self,’’ “‘The Weaker Vessel,” ‘A Black 
Affair,’”’ “The Lady of the Barge,” “Bob’s Redemption,’ “The 
Boatswain’s Mate.” 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE, “ I’'ame’s Little Day.” 

LEFEVRE, Epwrn, “A Woman and Her Bonds.” 

LonpDon, JACK, “When Alice Told Her Soul,” “Like Argus of the Ancient 
Time.” 

Noyes, ALFRED, “ Uncle Hyacinth.” 

Pain, Barry, “Sparkling Burgundy.” 

PEPLE, EDWARD, “‘A Night Out” (in volume of same title. Moffat). 

RINEHART, MARY R., “‘Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave” 
volume of same title. Doran). 

SHORE, VIOLA, “We Can’t Afford It” (in Heritage. Doran). 

STOCKTON, FRANK, “‘ The Transferred Ghost.”’ 

StuaRT, RutH McEnery, “‘The Second Wooing of Salina Sue.”’ 

TARKINGTON, Boortu, “‘Little Gentleman,’” “Tar” (in Penrod. Double- 
day). 

Twain, Mark, “‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Caleveras County,”’ 
“The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg.” 

WessTER, Henry K.., “How to Appreciate Henry.” 

Waite, WILLIAM ALLEN, “The Passing of Priscilla Winthrop” (in Jn Our 
Town), “‘While the Evil Days Come Not,’” “The King of Boyville.” 

Wiccin, Kate Dovuctas, ‘The Green Isle” (in Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm). 

WIsTER, OWEN, ‘‘ Happy Teeth,” “ Philosophy Four.” 

WopenovsE, P. G., “‘A Letter from Father,” and “ Doing Father a Bit 
of Good”; “‘The Growing Boy” and “ Washy Steps into the Hall of 
Fame”’; ‘“‘The Wigmore Venus” and “The Tale of a Grandfather” 
(in The Indiscretions of Archie. Doran). 


c) Fantasy 







ABDULLAH, ACHMED, “‘Tartar”’ (in Wings. McCann). 
ANDREWS, MARY SHIPMAN, “‘ The Fifth of October.” 
Brerce, AMBROSE, “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge.” 
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CHAMBERS, ROBERT W.., “‘ Demoiselle D’Ys,” “The Carpet of Belshazzar,” 
“The Golden Pool,” ‘‘The Maker of Dreams.” 

GAUTIER, THEOPHILE, “‘The Mummy’s Foot.” 

GEROULD, KATHERINE, “‘On the Stair-Case” (in Vain Oblations). 

Harpy, Tuomas, “The Withered Arm.” 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, “ Rappaccini’s Daughter.”’ 

Henry, O., “The Furnished Room.” 

HicHENS, RosBert, “‘A Tribute of Souls,’”’ ‘The Charmer of Snakes.” 

Jacoss, W. W., “The Toll-House,”’ ‘The Monkey’s Paw.” 

KIPLING, RuDYARD, ‘‘The Mark of the Beast.”’ 

LonpDoN, JACK, “The Unparalleled Invasion.” 

MERIMEE, Prosper, “The Venus of IIle.”’ 

Morris, GOUVERNEUR, “The Incandescent Lily,” ‘“‘Back There in the 
Grass.” 

O’BRIEN, Fi7z, “The Diamond Lens,” ‘‘What Was It? A Mystery.” 

Pace, THomas NELSON, “‘ The Stranger’s Pew.” 

Patn, Barry, “Exchange,” “The Glass of Supreme Moments.” 

Pore, Epcar ALLAN, “Ligeia,” “The Masque of the Red Death.” 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER, “‘ The Queen of Spades.” 

STEVENSON, ROBERT L., “The Bottle Imp.” 

VAN Dyke, Henry, “The Night Call.” 

WELILs, H. G., “‘The Stolen Bacillus,” ‘‘The Strange Orchid” (in Thirty 
Strange Stories. Harper). 

























PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The eleventh annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 24-26 
was successful, as previous meetings of the Council have been. The 
attendance from widely scattered portions of the country was better 
than it has been for several years, although the audiences did not seem 
large because so few of the local teachers were present. The dominant 
note of the Council was a practical one—the desire to replace mere 
speculation and opinion by actual investigation of conditions and even 
measured experiment. A program of this sort is likely to be less showy 
and popular, but to the enthusiastic teachers who spend money and give 
up Thanksgiving vacation to attend the Council it is highly valuable 
and interesting. The full impression of this tendency of the eleventh 
annual meeting can be gathered best by reading the minutes of the 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

The movement to make the Council meetings single-track affairs by 
abandoning section meetings was carried to the extreme, there being two 
sessions at the same time only on Friday afternoon, when the college 
and high-school people met separately. Very probably the pendulum 
will swing back in the immediate future toward the subdivision of the 
Council into groups with more specific interests. This peculiarity of 
the program made place for three general sessions, whereas the Council 
has usually had but one. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the president for 1922, Charles Robert 
Gaston, of the Richmond Hill High School, New York City, is not 
a director elected by the members of the Council in the annual business 
meeting, but one named by a local affiliated organization, the New 
York State Association of Teachers of English. 

BUSINESS 

Shortly after three o’clock Thanksgiving afternoon President Paul 
called the session of the Board of Directors to order. Roll call showed 
that the following were present: directors at large: S. A. Leonard, T. W. 
Gosling, J. F. Hosic, W. W. Hatfield; directors elected by local associa- 
tion: Detroit English Club, E. L. Miller, C. C. Certain, Alice Louise 
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Marsh; Illinois Association of Teachers of English, H. G. Paul, Essie 
Chamberlain; Iowa Association of Teachers of English, Lillian Lambert, 
Blanche Lauck; Kansas Association of Teachers of English, Mrs. 
Florence K. Belding, James Start, and E. M. Hopkins as alternate 
for E. R. Barrett; New York State Association of Teachers of English, 
C. R. Gaston, Allan Abbott; Wisconsin Association of Teachers of 
English, Mary Hargrave. During the session Helen O. Lemert, of the 
Ohio Council, and Alonzo C. Hall, of the North Carolina Association, 
came in. Ernest G. Hofisten was recognized as the temporary represen- 
tative of the St. Louis Association. The reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. The Secretary-Treasurer then presented the following 
financial statement: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance November 24, 1920 $ 362.18 
Individual Memberships 2,463.41 
Collective Memberships 142.50 
Guide to Speech Week. , 666.04 
Home-Reading Lists. 642.81 
Play List série 27.20 
Speech Playlet—“ The Conspiracy” 3.54 
Economy Reports , , 20 
Miscellaneous—Interest on Bond and Refunds. 49.62 
Total $4, 357-50 
EXPENDITURES 
Subscriptions . $1,661.00 
Stenography. 806.75 
Annual Meeting Expenses. 25.00 
Printing and Supplies 1,038.13 
Play List (Refund) 7.25 
Home-Reading List (Mailing) 23.31 
Guide to Speech Week (Mailing) : 52.14 
“The Conspiracy” oa , 4! 
Economy Reports. . rer .07 
Exchange iach pic - 34.99 
Stamps Received and Paid Out ae : 7.36 
Postage. . 209.01 
Committee Expenses. .............cccccccccccccces 109.65 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . brdoans inte ti habs 10.57 
Total... is wai PE ON eee $3,985.64 
Balance November 23, 1921...............02: 371.86 
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The next order of business was committee reports. C. C. Certain, 
Chairman of the Committee on Examinations, reported that he has a con- 
siderable mass of material consisting of norms for the various years, 
methods of giving tests, etc., which he thinks should be brought to the 
attention of the English teachers over the country. This would make a 
pamphlet of from thirty-two to forty-eight pages. In discussion of his 
report the idea of the use of popular articles this year and the presentation 
of technical procedures next year, when interest in tests has been made 
more general, was put forward and was accepted by the Committee. 
This report and recommendation were then approved by the Board. 

The Home-Reading Committee made no formal report, but the 
Secretary of the Council told of the progress in the organization of the 
Committee. Mr. Paul raised the question of the desirability of pub- 
lishing a reading list for college students. The suggestion that librarians, 
library schools, and particularly school librarians should be consulted 
by the Home-Reading Committee met with approval. The members 
of the Board also expressed eagerness for the early completion of the 
report. 

A motion that the Committee on English in the Early Years and 
the Committee on Requirements of High-School Teachers of English 
be discharged was carried unanimously. 

Miss Crumpton reported for the Speech Committee that Speech 
Week this year was successful and as widely celebrated as it had ever 
been. (In this she was probably within the truth, since the sale of 
helps for Speech Week indicate that it was probably more widely observed 
than ever before.) Miss Crumpton went on to point out that there are 
at present several very serious problems in the speech work: (1) There 
is the problem of dealing with the business world, where some firms show 
a disposition to take advantage of the school people, using their names 
for somewhat more than was authorized. (2) There is the question of 
effective co-operation with the special teachers of speech, who have 
for some time worked separately from us. (3) We need standards of 
two kinds: (a) principles of language and, (4) certain objectives and 
scientific tests for the schoolroom. (4) Materials are needed, especially 
for the work in the business field, where the speech movement has of late 
been spreading rapidly. For instance, there are needed plays for store 
groups, and sample syllabuses showing how to incorporate oral English. 
(5) Reorganization of the Committee to secure representatives in every 
state, with a small central executive committee, would be helpful. 
This would keep the direction of the movement in the hands of those 
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most interested and best informed, but secure executive action from a 
number of centers. (6) There is, lastly, the problem of finances. Much 
more work could be done if funds were available. The good work of the 
Committee was approved by unanimous standing vote. With great 
regret the directors learned of the resignation of Miss Crumpton as 
chairman of the Committee. 

A motion that the Committee on Supervision recommended by the 
Board of Directors last year be appointed at an early date, with both 
high-school and elementary wings, was carried. Someone wanted to 
know if it was expected to fly. 

Allan Abbott reported for the Committee on Scientific Investiga- 
tion that it is now engaged in the setting up of tests of qualification for 
teaching English. (The exact nature of the project, he explained more 
at length in the general session Friday morning.) He asked permission 
to reconstitute the Committee and raised the question of financing the 
printing of the tests in order that they may be standardized. By vote 
of the Board Mr. Abbott was given power to reconstruct his committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

At this point it was moved by E. L. Miller that the chairman appoint 
a nominating committee. The motion being carried, President Paul 
appointed E. L. Miller, of Detroit, chairman; Essie Chamberlain, of 
Oak Park, Illinois; T. W. Gosling, of Madison, Wisconsin; C. R. 
Gaston, of New York City; and E. R. Barrett, of Emporia, Kansas. 

Some discussion of the Council’s entering the elementary field 
took place. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the English 
Journal cannot wisely attempt to cover in any complete way the work 
of the first six grades of the school and that it is for the present probably 
useless to reconstitute the elementary section of the Council. It did 
seem best to the members of the Board that the Council should publish 
some special pamphlets which will help the teachers of elementary 
English and which apparently will not be furnished by anyone else. 
It was also held that the English Journal might very properly include 
the junior high school in its domain. 

It was moved by J. F. Hosic that the Executive Committee be 
empowered to reprint from the English Journal and to sell for the 
benefit of the Council any articles which it thinks best. This motion was 
carried by a large majority. 

S. A. Leonard spoke of the investigation being carried on for the 
Classical Association, largely under the direction of Dr. Gray, who 
was to be in town for the Thanksgiving season. Mr. Leonard insisted 
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that many phases of the investigation touched the work of the teachers 
of English and that it would be worth our while to hear Dr. Gray at the 
general session the next day. Finally, upon his motion, the Board 
voted to invite Dr. Gray to speak for fifteen minutes on the investiga- 
tions subsidiary to his which the English teachers might carry on. This 
motion was carried. Unfortunately Dr. Gray could not be located and 
so did not appear on Friday. 

The annual business meeting was held as usual at 4:30 on Friday 
afternoon. ‘The report of the nominating committee was made by its 
chairman, E. L. Miller, of Detroit. It suggested the following as 
directors at large: For three years: F. N. Scott, of the University of 
Michigan; E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas; R. L. Lyman, 
of the University of Chicago. For one year: Dudley H. Miles, Evander 
Childs High School, New York City; S. A. Leonard, of the University 
of Wisconsin; Helen Sard Hughes, of Wellesley College. (The officers 
are elected by the Board of Directors from its own membership Mr. 
Miller’s motion that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Council for these directors was carried without dissent. The secretary, 
in his report, gave a brief summary of the activities of the year and of 
the actions of the Board of Directors. Invitations to the Council to 
hold its meeting for 1922 in various cities were extended by their rep- 
resentatives, but action was left to the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors reconvened at 10 P.M., Friday. There were 
present: Messrs. R. L. Lyman, C. R. Gaston, James Start, E. R. Barrett, 
Allan Abbott, Alonzo C. Hall, Ernest G. Hoffsten, F. N. Scott, Edwin M. 
Hopkins, T. W. Gosling, E. L. Miller, C. C. Certain, J. F. Hosic, Harry G. 
Paul, W. W. Hatfield, and Misses Alice Louise Marsh, Elvira D. Cabell, 
Sophia Camenisch, Elizabeth A. Beighel, Blanche Lauck, Genevieve 
Apgar, Florence K. Belding, Essie Chamberlain, and Helen O. Lemert. 
The first business was the report of the Nominating Committee as 
follows: for president, C. R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City; for first vice-president, Mary Hargrave, Central 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin; for second vice-president, Emma J. 
Breck, University High School, Oakland, California; for secretary- 
treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; for auditor, 
R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago; for member of the executive 
committee, H. G. Paul, University of Illinois. Upon motion of Mr, 
E. L. Miller, who presented the report, these persons were declared to 
be the officers of the association for the next year. 
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The invitation to the National Council to meet in Chattanooga next 
Thanksgiving, which had originally been given in the annual business 
meeting, was renewed with emphasis. After a brief discussion the 
sentiment seemed to be generally in favor of accepting this invitation in 
order to visit a section of the country in which we have never held a 
regular meeting. It developed, also, that Chattanooga is a railroad 
center and well equipped to care for conventions, as well as a place 
with many objects of interest. Upon motion of E. M. Hopkins, seconded 
by E. L. Miller, it was unanimously agreed that we shall meet in Chatta- 
nooga next year. 

Mr. Abbott renewed his question concerning the financing of the 
publication for standardization of his tests of qualification for teaching 
English. It was moved by E. R. Barrett and seconded by A. C. Hall 
that the Executive Committee have power to act in this matter. The 
motion was carried. 

As a result of the discussion at the Workers’ Conference on Thanks- 
giving evening, J. F. Hosic moved that the Executive Committee be 
empowered to appoint a Committee on Essentials. He stipulated 
that the Committee is for the first year only to survey the field and to 
report methods of determining essentials. At the suggestion of C. C. 
Certain the province of the Committee was declared to include methods 
of teaching the essentials; in other words, to cover the whole pupil 
experience. This motion, with these understandings, was carried. 

When the question of program meetings arose it was pointed out 
that the meeting of the Department of Superintendence will this year 
occur in Chicago, where there is at present no particular need for a 
special session. It was therefore moved that the Council hold this 
year only one program meeting, one of two sessions in connection 
with the N.E.A. in Boston. 

Mr. Abbott presented the situation in New Jersey, where the report 
of the teachers of English showing the conditions under which they are 
working has aroused very lively opposition. In this connection it was 
moved by E. L. Miller that the Council reaffirm its adherence to the 
conclusions of the Hopkins report on the Cost and Labor of English 
Teaching and that Dr. Hopkins furnish a copy of the teacher-load 
section of his report as previously approved by the Council and that these 
paragraphs be spread upon the minutes of the Board of Directors. 
This motion was unanimously approved. The section of the report 
referred to is as follows: 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


A. As to the labor of composition teaching; the physical, mental, and material 
factors without comparison of other subjects. 


1. The average number of pupils assigned to a teacher in English is greater 


Ww 


wn 


than in any other subject, mathematics and history approaching English 
most nearly. 

In proportion to the number of teachers, the labor of teaching English 
in secondary schools is greater than that of any other subject, even when 
high efficiency is sacrificed to lessen that labor. 


. According to the usual standards of method, amount of work, and 


number of pupils assigned, the theme-reading labor of a high-school 
composition teacher is two and one-half times the safe limit of physica! 
endurance. 


. The usual standards and conditions as shown by the average of general 


practice and report are these: 

English Composition is required of all students during all or the 
greater part of the high-school course. 

Training in both written and oral expression in equal proportions is 
necessary, with individual criticism and correction of each by the instruc- 
tor. Written expression must be corrected, in writing or in conferen 

The amount of written work required of all students averages 
about 400 words a week. 

Written work can be criticized and corrected by an instructor at the 
average rate of about 2,000 words an hour. 

The limit of full efficiency and the beginning of excessive strain in 
theme reading is about two hours a day or ten hours a week. 

The average number of pupils assigned to a high-school composition 


teacher is about 130, requiring in accordance with other standard 


S and 
conditions about 26 hours of theme reading weekly. 

The time necessarily spent by an instructor in theme reading and 
consultation is commonly not taken into account at all in determining 
the number of his classes and teaching hours. 


. As in colleges, these standards and conditions are contradictory and 


cannot be reconciled without physical injury to the teacher; and as in 
colleges, the results are either that: 

The work is unsatisfactory and the subject of general complaint 
or that 

The most conscientious and efficient teachers endanger their health 
and are frequently compelled to stop teaching, temporarily or perma- 
nently. 
Necessary or recommended changes are: 

To make the number of pupils taught instead of the number of 
teaching hours, the standard of teaching duty. Without other changes, 
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that number would have to be for maximum efficiency about 50 to an 
instructor; varying according to the conditions of individual cases. 

To make full allowance on an equitable basis for time spent in 
conference and in theme correcting, or laboratory work. 


B. As to the comparative cost of teaching high-school English and other 
high-school subjects: 

1. In secondary schools, English costs less than any other subject in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils taking it; and the unit teaching cost 
of one pupil for one year is about seven dollars. The next subject in 
order of expense costs 13 per cent more. 

2. Because of the greater number of pupils, the average total budget cost 
of secondary-school English exceeds that of any other subject compared, 
the next in order costing not quite 4 per cent less. In average student 
enrolment it is 25 per cent above any other subject and in the average 
number of students per instructor it is about 11 per cent above any 
other. 


The resolutions which the Board wished to reaffirm are the follow- 
ing, adopted in 1913: 

I. The National Council of Teachers of English approves the steps taken 
by the North Central Association to limit and decrease the number of pupils 
assigned to English teachers in high schools, and requests the Association and 
all similar accrediting bodies to recommend for immediate action that schools 
in which the maximum number of pupils assigned to a single teacher exceeds 
100 be not accredited in English; and it also requests the Association and all 
similar accrediting bodies to take further action at as early a date as seems 
expedient to reduce this maximum to 8o, with due provision, as at present 
recommended, for necessary time for conference and theme reading counted as 
teaching time. 

Il. It is the sense of the National Council of Teachers of English that in 
order to secure satisfactory results in college English it is essential that the 
maximum number of students in Freshman English composition assigned to a 
single instructor should in no case exceed 60; and that when such an instructor 
has classes in other subjects, a corresponding reduction should be made in the 
number of pupils assigned him in English composition. 


The Board then adjou. ued. 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Workers’ Conference, Thanksgiving evening, was attended by 
about the usual number of leaders and enthusiasts—sixty perhaps 
and as usual proved one of the most important sessions of the whole 


annual meeting. The discussion of the question, ‘‘What Remains to 
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Be Done Concerning the Problem of Essentials ?’’ revealed clearly the 
need of action by the Council 

Genevieve Apgar, of the Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
pointed out that among all the things which essentials had been said 
at various times to be, the mechanics of spoken language had never 
been included, as they should have been. Four phases of mechanics of 
speech should be taught in every school: (1) correct vowel sounds 
(2) clear articulation, (3) unlimbering of the jaws, and (4) a sen 
syllabication. Miss Apgar raised but did not answer the question of 
how far down in the grades systematized instruction in these matters 
should be begun. 

James Cloyd Bowman, of the Northern State Normal School, 
Marquette, Michigan, declared that we have discovered that there is 
something beyond mere diffuse fluency, but that we have as a result 
tended to make instruction mechanical and dead. The seventh and 
eighth years of school, the time when we now teach grammar, are just 
the wrong time to attack pupils with an uninteresting subject. ‘This 
formal grammar should become constructive grammar, so organized 
around a few principles, which could be called principles of thought, 
that the work can be begun in the lower grades and repeated later. We 
must establish in the pupils an analytical habit of mind toward language 
We should also formulate minimum essentials in literature for the grades; 
and so organize the whole teaching of English in the elementary school 
that it will contribute to the final knowledge of language and literature 

Sophia Camenisch, of the Parker High School, Chicago, urged that 
in our English teaching we need balance more than anything else. We 
have found so much’ to teach that we have taken refuge in minimum 
essentials, but we must realize that if pupils really knew the minimum 
essentials they would still be poorly educated in either language or 
literature. ‘The sifting of material to determine the minimum essentials 
has been fairly well done, but there remain several problems. (1) We 
must localize, that is, assign to grades, the various items of the list. 
committee, 


The items can be arranged in chronological order by a genera! 
but the actual placing in any school must be done by its own teachers in 
conference. (2) We must find materials for teaching these essentials. 
The official organization of English teachers in the high schools of 


Chicago has been working upon this problem through a committee 
which is compiling a set of drill sheets to be printed by the Board of 
Education and used for practice in the various schools. We must 


find practicable methods of holding for the minimum essentials. In 
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conclusion Miss Camenisch declared that Chicago children can measure 
up to desirable standards in some qualities which we have not yet learned 
to state, much less measure, and that firm requirements with moderate 
assignments of work to the pupils will really bring results in the minimum 
essentials. 

George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, said that while 
we have long agreed that essentials are necessary, we have not yet 
done much to secure their mastery. At a recent conference held by 
representatives of various departments which deal with Freshmen 
in a great university the dominant reason for the failure of Freshmen 
in all the different subjects was declared to be lack of ability to read 
intelligently and to use the English language effectively. Progress in 
the matter of correct and effective expression, both written and oral, 
will be painfully slow unless a thorough-going country-wide program is 
adopted. ‘The National Council of Teachers of English is the one 
organization that can put such a program into effect. The speaker 
presented definite suggestions that: (1) The National Council appoint 
a committee of teachers from elementary schools, high schools, and 
first-year college to draw up a list of essentials and submit it to the 
English departments of the various higher institutions of the country, 
asking that it be adopted as a standard for entrance. (2) The Committee 
work out an advisory plan for putting the essentials into a school system, 
apportioning them to the various grades of the elementary and high 
schools. A copy of this plan should be in the hands of every teacher, 
every pupil, and every parent. (3) Copies of the standard adopted by 
the English departments of the colleges and copies of the advisory plan 
be printed and sold at cost. (4) Thoroughgoing publicity be given the 
project. (5) Newspapers, magazines, movie producers, and textbook 
publishers throughout the country be urged to standardize their prac- 
tices in accordance with these essentials. (6) School systems be fur- 
nished with a manual offering suggestions as to effective methods of 
teaching the essentials. 

Miss Clara N. Hawkes, J. Sterling Morton Township High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, Chairman of the Committee on Objectives in Literature 
appointed by the Lllinois Association, told of the results of the work of 
her committee. (See the report of the Illinois Association, page 64.) 

In the general discussion which followed, Ward H. Green, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, suggested that we ought to have in the high schools an 
“English O” like that maintained by most colleges. This would enable 
us to bring all the pupils up to grade before starting them in our regular 
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high-school classes. J. F. Hosic urged that we use a democratic pro- 
cedure in determining standards, having conferences between teachers 
of elementary schools and those of the high schools to which their pupils 
goon. Essentials are to be stated in terms of the activities going on in 
the school room. President Paul told of the wide distribution in Illinois 
of a short list of minimum essentials adopted by the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English, and of the effect it is having upon the teaching 
of composition throughout the state. The problem of essentials is now 
merely one of transportation, and the Council is the only agency which 
can perform this service successfully. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

H. G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, President of the Council, 
called the Friday morning session to order at 10:45, and proceeded at 
once to deliver his President’s Address. He devoted himself exclusively 
to the problem of securing better speech. He spoke warmly of the 
progress which has already been made, but concerned himself chiefly 
with a program for the future. It is necessary, first, that we understand 
clearly what are the essential things to work for, abandoning all petty 
puristic scruples, ceasing to haggle over matters of divided usage and to 
frown upon harmless slang used in proper places. We are to work for 
grammatical correctness and for distinctness of articulation, of course, 
but far more for effectiveness and pleasing quality in speech. Our 
success, so far as the school is concerned, depends upon our enlisting the 
co-operation of our pupils. This can be done through showing them the 
importance of speech in the work of life. “The man who has much to 
say and cannot say it is a dummy. If he can only half say it, he isa 
cripple. Don’t be a dummy ora cripple,” is an appeal which he declared 
usually reaches the boys. ‘The girls can be appealed to by a statement 
of the social advantages of good speech. We shall need to continue 
our propaganda, possibly in slightly modified form. Though we have 
accomplished much, we have still reached only a minority of the school 
children of the United States. 

The second paper of the morning was by S. A. Leonard, of the 
University of Wisconsin, upon “ The Departments of English and Educa- 
tion.”’ His own abstract follows: 

All persons interested are agreed that it is essential for the teacher of 
English to have adequate preparation in his subject. There has been less 
agreement as to his so-called professional equipment, or his knowing how to 
teach. But every teacher, whether or not he believes in “educational 
methods,” must use methods, and is in fact always using one or another sort 
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in his classroom. It is therefore likely that we should examine carefully the 
contribution which schools of education pretend to offer, and give it the 
best possible testing to determine its worth. We may note two definite types 
of contribution, one in the theory or philosophy of education, and one in 
psychology and educational measurements. 

The modern educational philosophy suggests that the center of gravity in 
education should be in the child. This may be translated into three concrete 
specifications: First, we must begin where children actually are; second, we 
must discover for our courses of study what is of real and vital significance; 
and third, we will do well to help children appreciate this real significance, 
better by showing them than by talking to them about it. 

The contributions of educational psychology, particularly as illustrated by 
devices for testing and measuring, are at present in a very crude and dubious 
stage. But the only way to make them better is not by inveighing against 
them; it is by examining and working upon them from the English point of 
view. Only as English teachers co-operate in the making of these tests shall 
we be saved from those which are made by educators who do not know our 
subject or its specific problems. The many possible measures now available 
in spelling, composition, and silent reading, particularly, and the still more 
significant scales constructed by Professors Abbott and Trabue in the judging 
of poetry will, it is hoped, be listed presently in the English Journal, so that 
English teachers can have access to all of them. They should be thoroughly 
studied and revised as need occurs. The investigation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Classical League is a particularly fruitful field which 
English teachers may examine into and in which they may find work to be 
done. 

The morning program closed with a paper on “Standards for the 
English Teacher,’’ by Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In this Mr. Abbott proposed that the Council, through 
its Committee on Scientific Investigation, set up some tests of any 
person’s fitness to teach English and then standardize these tests by 
rigorous scientific procedure. When this work is completed it should 
be possible to forecast any candidate’s probable success in the teaching 
of English and also to find the weak spot in the equipment of any 
teacher actually in service. The proposal is so important and the 
necessity for the co-operation of a large number of teachers of English 
is so great that the paper will appear in full in the English Journal. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
COLLEGE SECTION 

For the College Section the Chairman, Hardin Craig, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, had arranged a very effective program. The first 
paper, on ‘‘Correlation of College and High-School Composition,” 
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by H. L. Creek, of Purdue University, showed the appalling unevenness 
of the preparation of college Freshmen. A set of test themes written 
by Freshmen at Purdue and scored by the Hillegas Scale showed that a 
considerable number had composition ability equal to that of average 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, while a small number had ability 
better than could be expected of college Freshmen. The median 
ability was not at all above that of high-school Seniors. This situation 
is largely accountable for the overlapping which is one of the serious 
problems of Freshman English work. If the course is at all adapted to 
the needs of the poorly prepared, the upper half of the class will be 
merely repeating, really to their detriment, work which they have already 
had. Purdue resorts, as do most of the colleges now, to a sorting by 
entrance examination. It turns out that 55 per cent of those who 
are accepted as having satisfactory preparation find English I a repeti- 
tion in whole or in part of their high-school course, while but 29 per cent 
of the rejected candidates notice any repetition, and only ro per cent of 
the rejected candidates find the course chiefly a repetition of high-school 
instruction. The paper called for a survey of the means now taken to 
meet this problem of the unevenness of preparation in the colleges of 
the country. 

E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, discussed the same 
topic. An abstract of his remarks follows: 

At present, correlation of colleges and high-school composition must be 
temporary; permanent correlation as far as attainable must be built on an 
established elementary-school foundation, each school taking as its primary 
consideration the needs of those whose education will end at that stage, with 
intent to train for the meeting of such “ 
before them under such conditions, and the development of all the powers 
requisite to deal with and shape such situations; powers physical, mental, 
spiritual, and aesthetic. It might be assumed that all of this not otherwise 
provided for lies within the province of English; but without that assumption, 
the responsibility of English is very great, since in an English-speaking country 
English is the medium of receiving all material (listening, reading, interpreting 
literature), of preparing it for use (thinking, reasoning, making personal 
application of it), and of communicating and applying it socially (oral expres- 
sion and composition). 

With present knowledge the devising of even the most temporary system of 


social situations”? as do and will lie 


correlation and adjustment of school courses in English composition is largely 
based upon guess work, a priori speculation, and trial and error; and even 
with reasonably complete data, no system can ever be devised that will not 
require constant readjustment in detail to suit changing conditions of locality 
and period, however right and sound the basic principle may be. With that 
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qualification or apology, the following tentative suggestions are offered as the 
result of the experience, the reading, the speculation, and the limited experi- 
mentation of one student of the general question: 

From one point of view, and that the least important, the grade, high- 
school, and college courses in composition may be regarded as a spiral; but 
not at all so when viewed with reference to the special responsibilities of each 
stage. Inthe grades may be considered details of oral expression, the sentence, 
grammar applied in speech; with all that these imply in thinking, reasoning, 
writing in essay and letter forms, punctuating, and in the applied use of the 
paragraph. To the high school, with new personal and social needs, responsi- 
bilities, ambitions, and opportunities, an increasing use of written English may 
be assigned; the theory of grammar and the paragraph, the applied use of the 
discourse forms as such in conversation, in informal and formal speeches, and 
in writing of letters (business English) and articles (so-called journalism), with 
reasonable provision for the recognition of literary taste and impulse. In the 
college, present conditions seem to require two more of these apparent (not 
actual) spirals; the first in Freshman year to finish whatever the preceding 
schools have left undone, and to add perhaps the theory of the discourse forms in 
relation to types; and the second to afford special training for the profession of 
letters in courses devoted to single types, written and oral. In an ideal future 
the business of Freshman composition may be to furnish the technical prepara- 
tion already indicated for any professional school of medicine, engineering, 
or what not, including the University school of letters (the college proper), 
the professional training for letters remaining as the special business of that 
school. 

The present problem of the college Freshman course is to provide for the 
flood of high-school students entering without examination or test of qualifica- 
tion, ranging in equipment all the way from the highly trained to the wholly 
untrained, while the extremes tend farther apart all the time. To excuse 
the best and place the worst in “hospital” is merely a temporary and ineffec- 
tive measure; reasonably permanent correlation demands first of all the 
establishing by inquiry and experiment of all necessary facts and standards 
relating to minimum essentials and equipment, effective methods, the quali- 
fications of teachers, and their number in relation to number and size of pupil 
groups. 

While this necessary preliminary work is under way, colleges and high 
schools should co-operate in efforts to establish a sufficient minimum of prac- 
tice in high-school writing, and to provide high schools with a sufficient number 
of composition teachers to meet this minimum need. 

It is necessary also to increase the number and quality of college Freshman 
composition teachers. College and high school are alike undermanned and 
underfinanced for this work. 


Miss Helen Sard Hughes, of Wellesley College, presented a very 
carefully worked-out paper on the first two years of college English. 
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She, too, touched upon the problems of unevenness of preparation and 
repetition of the high-school work. She followed with definite proposals 
for change: (1) The colleges, in conference with the high schools, should 
set up a practicable minimum for entrance to the Freshman courses in 
English. (2) This standard should actually be enforced. (3) We 
should direct our energies and ingenuity to devising means of maintaining 
the skill with which students have entered college. This is a matter 
which goes beyond the English department. (4) There should be organ- 
ized for the second half of the second year a new course which shall 
combine in a normal way composition and literature, preferably the 
literature of the present day. 

Professor F. N. Scott discussed the same topic. He said that courses 
in composition should take their places in the educational system of the 
country and discharge in that system a cultural function. He explained 
that he was talking about colleges of liberal arts, and their students, 
and made it clear that he did not regard English composition in such 
colleges as a merely utilitarian subject but as a powerful cultural agent 
when placed in the hands of the real teacher. He also mentioned, in 
connection with some of the immediate reforms in English teaching, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as a 
powerful body which could bring about many of the changes desired. 

HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

The high-school teachers (W. N. Otto, chairman) listened to a dis- 
cussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the socialized recitation, 
Charles R. Gaston, of the Richmond Hill High School, New York, and 
C. R. Pendleton, of Chicago, being the principal speakers. 

In opening his talk Dr. Gaston disclaimed any intention of present- 
ing an arbitrary and final statement of the advantages of socializing 
English work in school and college. He gave definitions of “socialized 
English” as prepared by groups of students gathered for conference on 
the subject, the point of all the definitions being that socialized English 
is a frame of mind, a spirit, in the classroom, rather than any set and 
rigid and single form of procedure. Manifestations of this spirit are 
seen in conduct of classes as English clubs with officers and committees; 
group work in projects; publication of students’ work in many ways; 
plays, special programs, etc. Eight advantages were mentioned as 
follows: Socialized English (1) develops the co-operative spirit, (2) 
cultivates judgment, (3) develops pupil initiative and leadership (neces- 
sary for a democracy), (4) links the school and the home, the school and 
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the community, (5) widens the range of approach to topics, (6) develops 
freedom and facility and accuracy in speech, (7) helps the adolescent, 
(8) develops assimilative reading of literature. Each point was illus- 
trated by students’ own experiences in discovering the advantages 
claimed. Finally, the speaker read a story “‘Grace Gudmundssen and 
Others,” in which the advantages were shown through the school life 
of Grace Gudmundssen and Roderick MacLeish. 

Dr. Pendleton began by saying that he agreed with most of what 
Dr. Gaston had said and that he did not wish to debate the question but 
to help in the search for the truth. His talk consisted of a number of 
questions and more or less positive answers to them. In the first place, 
an accurate, profitable discussion of the socialized recitation is probably 
now not possible, because the socialized recitation is merely a method 
of teaching, and methods must be determined by aims and subject- 
matter, both of which, in the case of English, are tremendously diverse. 
In the second place, scientific investigation is the only profitable attack 
upon questions of method. We need to stop depending upon what 
someone thinks and rely upon what can be proved. In view of the 
recently discovered tremendous range of individual abilities and the 
very large overlapping of capacities in successive school grades, some 
modification, either of classroom methods or of the grouping of children 
seems imperative. The solution of the problem probably lies not in 
the socialized recitation alone, but in its use along with conferences and 
individual drills, compulsory if need be. Getting down to more specific 
points, the speaker questioned whether the socialized recitation is 
adapted to all teachers, especially to the inexperienced, the scholasti- 
cally ill-prepared, the lazy, and the mechanical or over-driven teachers. 
Unfortunately, certain showy, superficial teachers are able to use it to 
their personal, but not to their pupils’, advantage. It is doubtful 
whether the socialized recitation is adapted to all pupils. Whether it 
develops the qualities all educated adults should have cannot be answered 
positively until we know what qualities adults should have. This is 
another field for investigation. It does seem to develop social poise, 
co-operation, and quickness and sense in speech. The socialized recita- 
tion tends to develop garrulity, but whether this is objectionable or not 
depends upon the individual. Many naturally state things too briefly and 
others expand them too much. The socialized recitation does conform 
to fundamental educational] principles in that it provides opportunity 
and stimulus to pupils toward educational growth. It may be shown 
to meet most of the conditions of learning, but sometimes it delays the 
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individual by producing mere talk, and sometimes it leads to the forma- 
tion of wrong bonds—for instance, working the teacher instead of learn- 
ing. Whether it economizes school time can be determined only by 
investigation, which has not been made. It makes control of pupils 
more complicated and difficult, but there would at best be some disorder. 
It is probably not adapted to all phases of subject-matter or to all stages 
of presentation. For example, whether it is useful in drill work, making 
up in interest what it lacks in repetition, is an open question. It does 
not seem to be so good at the beginning of any piece of work as at the 
end. The conclusions are these: (1) Let us have impartial scientific 
studies with the results expressed in quantity of work done per unit of 
time. (2) Above all, let us have a substantial teaching-body, trained 
in education as well as in particular academic subjects. (3) Let us huve 
leaders. 

Miss Helen O. Lemert, of the High School, Columbus, Ohio, the first 
leader of the discussion, declared that spontaneous elementary-school 
children frequently become lazy and blasé high-school pupils. She 
cited instances of the pupils’ inward, and sometimes outward, revolting 
against the czaristic methods of some of their teachers. Eventually the 
pupils come to try to discover just what the autocratic teacher desires. 

Miss Julia L. C. Brookins, of Omaha, expressed great curiosity con- 
cerning two persons: her pupil and his teacher. The socialized recita- 
tion helps to reveal both these persons. She has found it generally 
useful in her experience—for example, it motivates silent reading. She 
went on to point out certain aspects of the work to which it applies 
particularly well. 

Ward H. Green, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, repeated the phrase democ- 
ratized recitation as a better name for the idea. He finds that if the 
teacher is absent pupils accustomed to the socialized procedure start 
the work. In one case where he introduced a substitute she sat about 
until the end of the recitation without finding her presence at all needed 
and declared that it was the most wonderful experience she had ever had. 
He finds that it does teach self-control. It makes pupils critically alert 
and socially responsible. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 
The Annual Dinner was held in the regular dining-room of the 
Auditorium Hotel. The diners were gathered about small tables in 
groups according to their interest in different phases of the work of 
the English teacher. Necessarily, after-dinner speeches were omitted 
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bring it about that only technically trained persons are asked to teach any of 
these subjects, we shall have accomplished a very important thing. 

There are certain principles which may guide us in this field: The whole 
should precede its parts. Applied to speaking, this principle says that the 
general meaning, or the gist of the message, should be presented first and then 
this should be developed into details. It is helpful to think of the whole as a 
seed which has been planted and which becomes a developed plant. 

Under ordinary circumstances of learning, short periods of work are more 
economical than longer ones. This means that the three twenty-minute periods 
are more economical than one sixty-minute period; that three thirty-minute 
periods are better than one ninety-minute period. Each student should 
test his own work experimentally to discover what is the length of his best 
working period. Applied to speaking, this principle calls attention to the 
rhythm which characterizes the hearing on the part of the audience, and says 
that due allowance should be made for this rhythm. This means that a 
speaker will introduce frequent pauses or interludes in order to give the audience 
short working periods. 

Material which has meaning can be learned more readily than that which 
has no meaning. It is important that the context in which a thing is learned be 
similar to the one in which it is really to be used. An active meaning is more 
effective than a passive one. 

The difference between learning and doing should be kept in mind. When 
doing is the problem, one seeks finished work, cultivation of habit, and there is 
usually one best way. When one is learning, unfinished work is usual and 
plasticity is sought rather than habit, and there are many ways of doing one 
thing. One may speak in order to make a good speech, or he may speak in 
order to learn, and the difference between these is important. 

It has been found that suggestions which are used soon after being given 
the next 
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are more efficient than those to be used later during the same day o 
day. When the mind is warmed up and in good working condition is the best 
time for the suggestion to be tried. Teachers cannot be sure that their sug- 
gestions will be helpful until they have been tried. The sooner the suggestion 
is tried, the better, because the teacher can change the suggestion if necessary. 

For purposes of improving one’s use of speech, to express one’s appreciation 
is better than to undertake to produce a good speech. Our powers of apprecia- 
tion are in development years ahead of our powers of production. 

If it were necessary to correct speech faults one by one, our task would be 
hopeless, but since we have discovered that they may be corrected in groups, 
we have an encouraging field before us. Correct faults in groups by making 
the approach mental or personal. When the mind of a speaker has been 
changed, the change in his mind carries with it a whole group of changes in 
his expression. When one’s personal attitude is changed, groups of mental 
actions and bodily movements are changed along with it. We must change 
the man to improve his speech in the highest and best way. 
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C. C. Certain, speaking on ‘‘The Program in Practice,” dwelt espe- 
cially upon the social aspects of speech. Teachers should give “first 
attention to the development of effective occasions for speech, for these 
are the requisites of effective speech.’’ If the schoolroom situation is 
continuous with that from which the pupil has come, the pupil will find 
plenty to say and will feel the school work as worth while. Next the 
teacher should make the children more conscious of certain social 
relations brought about by speech. Lack of realization of the effects 
of one’s speech is largely accountable for innumerable family “jars”’ 
and for such inanity or crudeness of speech as cause low social esteem 
of the speaker. Children quickly become interested in the problem of 
speech conceived in terms of social relationship. Criticism of class- 
room efforts will be stated in these terms of social effects. ‘ For example, 
it may be pointed out that the voice differs as situations differ in char- 
acter.’’ All this “should precede such matters as enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, the development of resonant tones, etc., etc. The program 
of speech improvement developed on this basis will, in the normal 
course of events, include the ‘good things’ sought by such specialists as 
Dr. Gaylord: ‘accuracy and pleasing pronunciation; distinct enuncia- 
tion; smooth, rich, and refined voice; pure, resonant tones; long subtle 
inflections; interesting and rhythmic language; dramatic power in 
conversation, and discussion; and all other good things which improved 
speech can bring.’”’ 

When J. F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia University, arose 
to conduct the round table with which the session closed, the hour was 
already late and the audience disinclined to discussion. Mr. Hosic 
therefore confined himself to a brief summary of the principles we are to 
follow. He emphasized particularly the social aspect of speech as 
dwelt upon by Mr. Certain and that classroom work should, in this 
line as in all others, be a matter of the pupil’s complete experience. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

The third general session of the convention was called to order by 
President Paul at 9:45 Saturday morning. Ernest F. Hanes, of the 
University High School, Chicago, explained the form of departmental 
co-operation in English work in use in his school. His plan involves 
neither dictation to other departments by the English department nor 
proof-reading for other departments. All departments unite in insisting 
upon mechanic which are supposed to have been mastered in the first 
six grades. ‘i he student is not allowed to lapse in matters of mechanics 
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and is held to strict accountability for all matters that he is supposed to 
have mastered. ‘The system is possible only through cordial co-operation 
and support on the part of the superintendent. 

Miss Bertha M. Smith, of the Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, presented the high-school view of correlation between high- 
school and college English. She frankly criticized the kinds of teaching 
found in many college Freshman classes. Miss Smith attributed the 
poor teaching in these classes to the fact that most of it is done by 
graduate assistants. She believes that much misunderstanding between 
colleges and high schools could be done away with if a committee of high- 
school and college workers should draw up a set of specific essentials 
specific things that the colleges want from the high schools 

George R. Coffman, of Grinnell College, speaking upon this matter 
from the college point of view, assumed throughout that the high-school 
practice is fairly well represented by the report on the Reorganization 
of English in Secondary Schools and that there is to be some formal 
conference between high-school and college teachers on the question 
of articulation. He reviewed the development of the situation in 
the high schools from the time when the establishment of college- 
entrance requirements first standardized the work of the secondary 
schools to the present, when the high schools are independent of the 
colleges. He went on to make suggestions as to what the colleges can 
now do in the matter. This paper will appear later in the English 
Journal. 

A very spirited discussion followed. Miss Alice L. Marsh, of the 
Nordstrum High School, Detroit, insisted that one trouble was intel- 
lectual snobbery. Each ought to know his own territory and not try 
to do the work of the other. There is much snobbery within a uni- 
versity, and more between universities. This is especially strong in 
eastern colleges. 

E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, read the following 
paragraphs from the summary of his forthcoming final report on the 
Cost and Labor of Teaching English: 

B. As to the comparative cost of teaching college English and other college 

subjects (survey of 1913-15). 

1. The average teaching cost of college English including all English sub- 
jects is below that of any other department compared, the next in cost 
exceeding English by 17 per cent. The unit of comparison is a student- 
semester-hour in each instance; that is, the cost for one student taking a 
subject one hour a week for one semester. 
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2. College Freshman English composition, with the same unit of compari- 
son, costs about one-third less than the average for all English subjects, 
and 43 per cent less than the average cost for the next lowest department 
after English. 

3. Because of its larger student enrolment, the average total budget cost 
of college English exceeds that of any other department compared, the 
next in order costing 25 per cent less. In budget cost per instructor it is 
the lowest but one, differing by one per cent; in budget cost per student 
enrolment it is more than 15 per cent below any other department 
compared and 46 per cent below the average of other departments. 
In average student enrolment it is 112 per cent above any other, and in 
the average number of students per instructor it is the highest but one, 
differing by 2 per cent. 

4. The average total budget cost of college Freshman English composition is 

17 per cent of the total English budget; its budget cost per instructor is 

39 per cent of the average for all English subjects; its budget cost per 

student enrolment is 56 per cent of that average. Its student enrolment 

is 51 per cent of the total for English; its student enrolment per instructor 
is 9 per cent above the average for English and about 7 per cent above 
that of the only department that exceeds English in this item. 

To reduce by one-third the average total number of students assigned 
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to instructors in Freshman English composition, leaving other English 
subjects and other conditions unchanged would bring that number near 
the theoretical upper limit of efficiency (about 60), leaving it more than 
13 per cent above the average for all subjects outside of English. This 
would increase the average total English composition budget one-half and 
the average total English budget 83 per cent, by a total sum averaging 
$1,530.43. While making some degree of efficiency possible, this 
would still leave the total average student-semester-hour cost of English 
more than 7 per cent below that of any other department compared. 


H. G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, acknowledged that much 
said against the college teacher is true. The great problem is to hold 
capable instructors in Freshman composition. The problem is primarily 
administrative and sometimes political. Hardin Craig, of the Uni- 
versity of Lowa, said colleges save much money in the first two years of 
college work, because of the need of much less expensive equipment, by 
having students take English. Miss Hughes, of Wellesley College, 
pleaded for young teachers of Freshman English—even graduate 
assistants. Allan Abbott, of Columbia University, pointed out that 
often the graduate assistant is a successful high-school teacher. He 
asks for some test to see what Freshman English actually accomplishes. 
R. L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, said the tendency is for 
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English I (Freshman English) to be done in the high school. George R. 
Coffman, of Grinnell College, emphasized Professor Lyman’s point. 
G. S. Lasher, of the University of Michigan, said we cannot do 
away with Freshman English until we have teachers in the grades 
and the high schools who can teach fundamentals. E. R. Barrett, of 
the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, insisted that English 
teachers on the whole do good teaching of English. The trouble is 
with the chemistry or domestic science teachers who teach one or two 
sections to fill out a schedule. Investigation shows failure of students 
in English can often be traced back to this situation. 

President Paul then introduced next year’s president, Mr. C. R. 
Gaston, who announced Chattanooga as next year’s meeting place and 
called upon all to offer in writing suggestions for next year’s program. 

R. W. Pence, of DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, acted 
at this session as secretary pro tempore. 


THE TEACHER-TRAINING CONFERENCE 

The Teacher-Training Conference on Saturday afternoon considered 
the equipment of the teacher of literature. Walter W. Parker, of the 
Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Missouri, in the first paper, dealt with 
the necessary equipment in knowledge of literature. He began by 
regretting the lack of personality in the candidates who are now going 
through our teacher-training institutions. He also criticized the pres- 
ent tendency toward painless education, not because pain in itself is valu- 
able, but because certain things that are worth while are hardly 
attainable without serious effort. Permitting a student who professes 
te major in English to spend one-third of her time in what are called 
“practical arts’’ courses seems to make impossible her thorough training 
for the work she is todo. In his own school the head of the department 
in which the student majors must approve that student’s program at the 
beginning of every semester and gives final advice in regard to electives. 
Incidentally, the amount of preliminary training of most teachers is too 
short. 

The teacher of literature must know, Mr. Parker said, a great deal 
more than he expects to teach or could be expected to teach. The 
teacher’s preparation should include a thorough survey course. with 
emphasis upon movements and the significant productions of outstand- 
ing writers. This survey course should be based upon personal acquaint- 
ance with the literature rather than upon reading about it in some history 
or book of criticism. The teacher of literature in the elementary school, 
and especially in the high school, should have contact with literature 
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sufficient in quality and variety to enable him to acquire taste and “‘volt- 
age.” We need teachers of literature who are likable, teachers who 
because of their power and in spite of their cultivated taste are popular. 
The teacher of literature should have had enough contact with litera- 
ture to have established in his mind the canons of literary criticism. 
Again, he ought to know something of contemporary literature so that 
he can enrich the reading program with the best of the current output. 
His college course should at least bring him to the point where he can 
be guided by good reviews. If the teacher is to work in the elementary 
school, he should have also a course in juvenile literature, and the same 
thing might stand the high-school teacher in good stead. In addition, 
the teacher-in-training would do well to take several intensive courses 
in single authors. Finally, there are some movements, doctrines, and 
concepts of history, science, and philosophy of which the teacher of 
literature needs some knowledge—for example, evolution, chivalry. All 
this might be attained by fewer than twenty semester-hours of college 
work in literature. 

James F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia University, discussed 
the literature teacher’s power of interpretation. He took interpreta- 
tion to mean the power to understand, because this is the basis of the 
power to make others understand. An artistic whole, he said, is a unit 
of varied parts. Interpretation means having a way of thinking and 
feeling about life. A literary masterpiece is the embodiment of a way 
of thinking and feeling about some part of life, and the reader’s business 
is for the moment to adopt that way. To interpret ‘“ Daffodils” is to 
have something of the same thoughts and feelings as Wordsworth. To 
interpret is not just to glow, but to repeat the author’s experience, includ- 
ing in this case the joy in the memory of the daffodils. One who does not 
have the author’s experience is not interpreting. The reader is to see 
through the author’s eyes, to see his pictures, to think his thought, and 
finally, come to think and feel about life as he did, and say, “I see.” 

Pupils should know what to expect when they encounter pieces of 
different types. They should realize that the successful lyric poem is 
built about some one mood or idea capable of statement in a single 
sentence. For instance, the reader’s first business is to find this core of 
the poem and afterward to return to the connotative expression. Ina 
story the reader should catch the problem or the plot, what might be 
called the running gears of the story, and also take in the touches of 
humor and comments upon life by the way. The teacher should have 
sufficient power to get the author’s point of view. There can be little 
difference as to what the author is trying to say, but there may be varia- 
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tion in the statement of it. It is frequently well to form what may be 
called a hypothesis, that is, a tentative statement of this central idea 
and then to verify the hypothesis by reference to the details of the piece. 
The technique of any selection is to be studied partly to confirm the 
hypothesis and partly to call attention to the things that help the reader 
to get the author’s message. 

Literary interpretation is a skill, to be acquired as other skills are, 
by means of knowledge and practice. 

H. Y. Moffett, of the University of Iowa, spoke of the literature 
teacher’s knowledge of method. He threw major emphasis upon knowl- 
edge of literature and proper personality. The teacher must be a 
believer in what he is trying to do—an enthusiast. Pupils who hate 
literature must have teachers who do also. We ought to encourage fit 
persons to undertake this work. 

The trainer of teachers should set forth only a few safe methods for 
use by the beginner, illustrating the methods, and using the material 
which his pupils will later use in their own teaching. 

Specifically, teachers should know that it is desirable to have more 
rapid reading, to give less time to plots and more to human relations, 
noting the skill of the author in making things seem real, and helping 
pupils to imagine vividly. They should know that the teacher is respon- 
sible for setting up in the class an attitude appropriate to each piece to 
be studied. ‘They should know that little time is to be given to literary 
history and that only a few memorable facts about a few important 
persons are to be taught. ‘They should be trained to choose literature 
in accordance with the seasons and whenever possible to bring the out- 
doors into the classroom. ‘They should be trained to connect present 
reading with past reading—for instance, to introduce Whittier’s ‘‘ School 
Days”’ in the eighth grade by means of ‘‘ The Barefoot Boy,’’ with which 
the class is familiar. ‘They should also be brought to see the use of one 
author’s comment upon another—for example, William Dean Howells’ 
“Literary Acquaintance.’’ They should be trained to take advantage 
of the child’s knowledge of nature and of his sense of humor. They 
should realize the value of variety in material and in methods of handling 
material. 

Miss Locke, of the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, began 
the discussion by declaring that American literature is the hope of the 
nation and making a very vigorous plea for the use of literature in 
Americanizing both native and foreign-born. 

George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, criticized college 
courses as too technical to make good preparation for the teaching of 
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literature. He instanced his own professor who spent a whole hour on 
the word mope. He would like to know of a college course which is 
taught from the point of view of enjoyment. 

E. H. K. McComb, Principal of the Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, said that he should be happy if his teachers 
of literature had been trained to interpret in the manner that Mr. Hosic 
had explained. So far as he is concerned the rest may be thrown away. 

Miss Genevieve Apgar, of Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, 
thought that we might minimize the teaching of methods, inasmuch 
as psychology and educational theory are already taught. These may 
be applied incidentally in the literature classes. Interpretative power 
should come before knowledge of method. 

E. A. Cross, Dean of the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
being called upon, said he was very glad to be present at the Council 
meetings once more and echoed Mr. Lasher’s sentiment that the teach 
ing of literature should be from the standpoint of enjoyment. 

T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin, 
recurred to Mr. Abbott’s proposal to standardize the equipment of the 
teacher, saying that we might use such standards for appointment, or 
even for certification. Superintendents and school boards will be glad 
to employ teachers certified as measuring up to these standards. 

S. A. Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin, suggested that we 
might use the Abbott tests not so much for elimination as for standards 
to work toward. They would then be useful to teachers in training and 
those in service. 

W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago Normal College, called attention to 
the fact that we are not likely soon to secure the better personalities for 
which Mr. Parker and Mr. Moffett had pleaded and that we must 
do the best we can with what we have. He suggested as a program 
(1) the teaching of as much literature as time will permit (2) by the 
methods which the students should be expected to use in their own 
work later and (3) frequently calling attention to the methods we 
have used. The last is as important as the others. 

C. R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York, echoing 
Mr. Hosic’s emphasis upon the selection of the central idea, said that if, 
as he goes about, he finds a class, for example, fussing with the deities 
in “‘L’Allegro,”’ all that is necessary to change the atmosphere com- 
pletely is to ask how they enjoy a day when they are merry. 

Several others spoke briefly and the discussion would have continued 
further but that because of the late hour it was cut short by Mr. Hosic, 
who was presiding for President Paul. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


It has been the custom of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English to base its programs largely upon investigations carried on by 
its committees. This year practically the whole program consisted 
of the presentation of results of such committee work. 

A report, “Outside Reading Interests of Boys and Girls,” was given 
by Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, based on reactions from 
225 teachers and librarians from 23 states, and 1,040 students from 
Oak Park High School. Three-quarters of the books recommended by 
teachers are fiction. Non-fiction material shows need for wider distri- 
bution and grading. Travel, history, poetry, is meager. Clemens, 
Stevenson, Dickens, London, Churchill, Jackson, Wister, lead, while 
some teachers recommend H. B. Wright, the Porters, and Zane Gray. 
Students named one book read voluntarily, and one book read for book 
reports, most enjoyed in the last year. The tables show development of 
taste from the ‘‘series’’ books, and titles unknown to reading lists 
mentioned by Freshmen, to the many reputable books on Senior lists. 
Half of the titles on the students’ voluntary lists are on the teachers’ 
reading lists. The study reveals need for a graded list, with no 
“dead”’ titles. 

Miss Bertha M. Smith, of the Oak Park High School, gave a chatty 
and suggestive account of the way the teachers in that school manage 
home reading. Professor C. B. Woolbert, of the University of Lllinois, 
spoke upon speech. He declared that the teacher must not only stimu- 
late the natural talent of the pupils, insist upon clear thinking, and see 
that so far as possible the pupils listen to good speech and read good 
writing, but must also analyze and criticize pupils’ efforts. He men- 
tioned as elements of effectiveness in speaking: (1) thinking, (2) use of 
language, (3) use of vocal mechanism, (4) bodily activity. 

The afternoon session was occupied by the Committee on Objectives 
in Literature. Miss Eva Mitchell, of Englewood High School, Chicago, 
gave a spicy summary of the returns from a questionnaire on the desirable 
objectives in literature. Two hundred business men, engaged in all 
varieties of business and scattered from coast to coast, were almost 
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unanimous in the opinion that in the first two years of high school 
children should be encouraged to read omnivorously in order to learn 
to read and to acquire the reading habit. In the third and fourth 
years they should study the classics. Teachers of English, on the 
other hand, were hopelessly divided in their choice of objectives. Miss 
Clara N. Hawkes, chairman of the committee, announced that so far 
they had only found the problems—not the solutions. Someone should 
formulate a single definite aim for each year of the high school. There 
is need, also, of a well-considered list of recent works available for ciass- 
room use. A minimum list of classics proposed by the committee as the 
core of the literature course, to which each higit school would add selec- 
tions suited to its particular needs, should be—not adopted—ttried out. 


NEBRASKA 

The English Section of the Nebraska State Teachers Association, 
Miss Sara T. Muir, of Lincoln High School, president, gathered 300 
strong, on Thursday afternoon, November 10, in Omaha. Professor 
Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska, in her paper on “ Pronuncia- 
tion in the Schools,’’ warned teachers against three faults: relying on 
British instead of American dictionaries, deferring to any American 
dictionary except a late one, and taking too rigid a position on words 
the pronunciation of which seems not to have settled down. She cau- 
tioned her hearers against affectation or unnatural precision in pronuncia- 
tion and urged them to encourage students to avoid the slipshod without 
going too far in the direction of undue precision of speech. 

Miss Louise Miller, of Lincoln High School, speaking of “ Teaching 
the Individual”’ expiained the great advantage which her school has 
found in segregating pupils according to their ability, either upon 
recommendation of previous teachers or by test. This has been applied 
chiefly to composition, but ought to be applied to literature also. It 
needs to be supplemented by individual conferences and flexible assign- 
ments, whereby the ablest of any class may do more than the mere 
minimum required of all. 

John Dennis Mahoney, of West Philadelphia High School for Boys, 
explained ways of making literature interesting to boys. It is necessary 
to eliminate the pupil’s fear that he will not satisfy the teacher. Efforts 
to create interest by criticism and analysis or by having the students 
“tell it in their own words”’ are a mistake. Composition and literature 
should be entirely separated. Since composition is learned largely 
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through imitation, the reading of good books will do more to improve 
composition than all the lessons that can be given. 

Dr. Mulfinger, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, in his talk upon 
“Oral Composition” declared that the pupil must be made to realize 
that his first object is the audience, not the composition. Pupils may 
work out and write on the board plans and then give oral compositions 
on parts of them. Informal debate is good, but not so good as set 


speeches on school events. 


WISCONSIN ORGANIZES AND AFFILIATES 


The English Section of the Wisconsin Teachers Association met on 
Thursday, November 3, in Milwaukee, under the leadership of Miss 
Anna Mashek, of LaCross*. Dallas Lore Sharp, of Boston University, 
addressed the gathering on ‘The Magical Chance” and S. A. Leonard 
of the University of Wisccnsin, spoke briefly on ‘Tests in English.” 
Miss Mary Hargrave, of the Madison High School, explained a memory- 
work contest recently carried on and Miss Florence Harkness, of the 
Waukesha High School, made a vigorous plea for the use of the daily 
paper in the classroom. At the business meeting it was unanimously 
decided to adopt the Report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials 
in Grammar. The motion that the Wisconsin group affiliate with the 
National Council of Teachers of English was unanimously adopted. A 
constitution was drafted by a committee and adopted. A committee 
was appointed to consider the publication of an English leaflet: Miss 
Skinner, Mr. Moe, and Mr. Leonard. The meeting closed with a very 


happy get-together luncheon. 


NEW JERSEY 

The regular fall meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers 

of English was held at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, Saturday, 
October 29, as a part of the State High School Conference. A large 
and enthusiastic audience attended both sessions. The speakers and 
their topics were as follows: S. Marian Tucker, president of the New 
York Drama League, “‘The Theater and Our Young People”; Dean 
A. W. Bouton, New York University, ‘‘The Function of Literature”’ 
Professor T. H. Briggs, Columbia University, “‘ Appreciation.”’ 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Writer’s Art. Selected and arranged by ROLLO WALTER Brown. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1921. Pp. 357. $2.50. 
An attempt to help college students and graduates out of ‘school ma’am English 
through the suggestions of those who themselves achieved style. Not for the required 


Freshman course, but to follow it. 

Selected Lyrics by Wordsworth. With notes by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. 
Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth. With notes by WILLIAM SAVAGE JOHN- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 97. $0.48. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. By Kate DouGLas WiccIN. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 69. $0.52. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. Revised 
edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 402. $1.12. 

The Silent Readers, Books 7 and 8. Compiled by Wriit1am D. Lewis and 
ALBERT LinDSAY ROWLAND. Illustrated by FREDERICK RICHARDSON. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1921. 

Great Deeds of Great Men. By Evie CoRNEyY and GEORGE W. DOoRLAND. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. Pp. 236. 

A history of the world through biographies. For middle grades. 

Modern Times and the Living Past. By HENRY W. Etson. New York: 
American Book Co., 1921. Pp. 727. 

A general history intended as the basis of all high-school history study except 
that of America. England and modern problems receive most attention 
Stories and Ballads of the Far Past. Translated from the Norse. With Intro- 

ductions and Notes by N. KersHaw. Cambridge: At the University 

Press, 1921. Pp. 256. 

Chiefly material not before translated into English. 

A Book of Verse from Langland to Kipling, being a Supplement to the Golden 
Treasury. Compiled by J. C. Smitw. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. 
Pp. 200. 

In the periods chiefly covered by the Golden Treasury, this collection includes only 
narrative verse. With the Palgrave and a collection of contemporary verse it pro- 
vides a sufficient course in English poetry, Emerson and Whitman being the only 
Americans represented at all. 

Every Man in His Humor. By Ben Jonson. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary by HENRY HOLLAND CARTER. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1921. Pp. 448. 

A dissertation, published as one of the Yale Studies in English. 
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Model Paragraphs. Selected by a committee from the department of English 
in Cornell University. Edited by Lestre NATHAN BroucHTon. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1921. Pp. 64. 

Originally published privately for use in Cornell. The paragraphs are not 
labeled, many being usable to illustrate several principles. 


The Business Man’s English. By Wattace EpGAR BARTHOLOMEW and 
FLoyp HurtBut. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 340. 


Methods and Material for Composition. By ALHAMBRA G. Deminc. Chicago 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1921. Pp. 232. $1.20. 

A handbook of devices for the busy teacher of composition in intermediate and 
grammar grades. The material is arranged topically, rather than chronologically. 
Self-Help English Lessons, II. By Jutihs HELEN WOHLFARTH and JoHuN J 

MAHONEY. Illustrated by FREDERICK RICHARDSON. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 338. 

For grades 5 and 6. The two volumes which have so far appeared are sanely 
progressive. 


A Day ina Colonial Home. By DELLAR. Prescorr. Edited by Joun Corron 

DANA. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1921. Pp. 70. 

A story with very little plot, but having interest through its accurate depiction 
of colonial life. The figures showing the household tools and utensils with simple 
but complete explanations will prove useful in any history classroom. They might 
also serve as hints for handwork. 


| 


An Easy Primer. By WALTER BARNES and MarTsHa A. L. Lane. Illus 
trated by BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT and Epna F. Hart. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1920. Pp. 124. $0.50. 

Better-than-usual illustrations. Otherwise conventional. 

The Field Primer. By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. [Illustrated by MAGINEL 
Wricut Enricut. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. 132. $0.68. 

Based on Mother Goose. Illustrations good, but sometimes so placed as to cause 
unevenness in the length of lines. 

How to Use Your Mind—A Psychology of Study. Second edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. Pp. 252 
$1.50. 

A revised edition of a successful how-to-study book of a rather mature type 

University Debaters’ Annual—1g920-21,. Edited by Epira M. Puetps. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. 384. $2.25. 


Advanced Business Correspondence. By GEORGE BuRTON HorTcHKIss and 


EDWARD JONES Kitpurr. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1921 
Pp. 513. 

History Stories for Primary Grades. By JOHN W. WAYLAND. Illustrations 
by Maup and Miska PeTersHAM. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


1921. Pp. 212. 















